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Editorial Comment 
ON RELIGION AND PSYCHOLOGY 


Re the field of psychology and the field of religion are rooted 

in the human situation, with concern for what man may become 
provided certain conditions are favorable. The former assumes that 
natural phenomena are adequate in understanding and guiding man 
on the road toward his destiny; the latter, though not neglecting the 
need for the mastery of the tools of natural phenomena, assumes that 
man’s destiny is tied up with ultimate concern, in which God is the 
center. Each field has access to a dimension of the human enterprise 
that has relevance for the other. 

Psychology, using the tools of analysis and therapy, provides a 
base for understanding man and insight into the dynamics of human 
motivation. In problems of illness and health, love and hate, this dis- 
cipline has rendered invaluable service to man in arranging for the 
conditions best designed for eliminating the negative forces and for 
sponsoring the positive forces in human development. From a natural- 
istic description and interpretation of human behavior, psychology 
enables us to view the compulsions of persons, the dynamics of love 
and hate, freedom and captivity, as the natural consequences of en- 
vironmental and interpersonal situations. Here insight into the health- 
producing, personality-forming qualities of the social process is made 
available for guiding man toward therapeutic living. 

Religion assumes that the process of development as sponsored 
by psychology is limited, and, as such, cannot relate man to his right- 
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ful center until the psychologist returns to religion. Relying on the 
incisive teachings of Jesus in the story of the cast-out unclean spirit 
who returned to find his old abode clean but empty, religion is wont 
to say that no matter how effective may be the process of psychother- 
apy and analysis, the life of man remains empty so long as there is no 
consciousness of the presence of the living God. This alone gives man 
the rightful center for therapeutic living, and a thrust toward ulti- 
mate concern. 

Religion needs the knowledge of the reality situation which is 
provided by psychology, for here the tools of science analyze and 
describe the facts about human motivation so as to give guidance to 
human growth and development. Psychology needs a sense of rever- 
ence for the content-centered emphasis of religion in which man is 
given a sense of ultimate meaning, a sense of God as a reality in human 
experience. For only as man relates himself to a God of love will he 
be able to relate himself to ultimate truth, love, and goodness. 


j.D.T. 




















The Concept of Satan as an Aid 
to the Understanding 
of Human Destructiveness 


By SAMUEL J. WARNER 
THE PROBLEM 


| the development of a science, there is a period of groping for 

dimensions with which to define key concepts. During this period of 
search, analogues of alchemy find temporary credence; and men come 
gradually to select between “philosopher’s stones” and etiological con- 
ceptions more consistent with group experience. 

In the development of the science of the mind, a key concept is 
that of destructiveness. Scientists in this area are still groping to know 
the primary dimensions with which its essence may be defined. The 
dawn of a thermo-nuclear age carries with it a crucial need for customs 
and institutions shaped primarily by knowledge and intelligence to the 
end that man’s destructiveness be minimized. But inspection of these 
group ways does not lend itself to the impression that intelligence has 
been applied methodically to this good end; nor does inspection of 
human destructiveness indicate that knowledge in this area has been 
put into the most usable form. The welter of theories on what makes 
man destructive lends itself rather to the impression that there are yet 
“philosopher’s stones” among the determinants, and that there is need 
for considerable validation of fundamental dimensions in terms of 
which this destructiveness may be known. 

While it is undoubtedly true that there is no exclusive single cause 
of man’s destructiveness, yet it is of the utmost importance to know 
clearly what is the central and major quality of the causes behind its 
appearance. For, as the primary cause is conceived, so will man’s con- 
crete approach to this crucial problem-area be governed. If human 
destructiveness is conceived primarily in economic or political dimen- 
sions, the measures planned to be of remedial effectiveness will be sub- 
stantially different from those resulting from an understanding in 
which psychological aspects are held to be primary. And variation in 
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psychological conceptions are also of substance, for as major weight 
is given to instinct, to anal, to sexual, or to the larger love aspects of 
destructiveness, so will the concrete measures suggested by reason 
vary, and such variance in rationale and concrete measures may indeed 
be very considerable and most consequential. 

Therefore, it is believed of particular importance in our time—in 
order that theories of human destructiveness be validated as fully as 
possible—that central and basic causes be distinguished from peri- 
pheral and superficial ones. This is the problem with which this paper 
concerns itself. 

THE METHOD 

In the physical sciences, the validity of an element derived in one 
system is frequently verifiable through phenomena structured in an- 
other. Basic formulations of energy, derived in physics for example, 
may be cross-validated through occurrences structured largely through 
conceptions in the field of chemistry. 

In this paper we propose to study two systems of thought on 
human destructiveness, and to look for elements of sameness regarding 
their etiological formulations. Our reasoning is that elements of rela- 
tive constancy occurring in two different systems of thought on human 
destructiveness are more likely to be true or important causes of de- 
structiveness than those causal elements reported to occur in only one. 
The design of our investigation, therefore, is simply a version of the 
comparative study—one generally employed in validation effort. 

One such system of thought and data will be taken which em- 
braces modern theories of human destructiveness; the second body 
of data will also relate to human destructiveness, yet in other respects, 
as different as possible from the first, since this will enhance the likeli- 
hood that the degree of sameness discerned truly relates to the factor 
of destructiveness, rather than to some non-essential element pos- 
sessed in common. 

The choice of the first body of data, that involving modern etiolog- 
ical formulations of human destructiveness, is determined largely by 
experiences in a mental hygiene clinic, where, several years ago, the 
writer was instrumental in organizing a research project on destruc- 
tiveness manifested by patients during psychotherapeutic sessions. A 
subsequent paper was published,’ summarizing the professional litera- 


1S. J. Warner, “The Problem of the Defeating Patient in Psychotherapy” in American 
Journal of Psychotherapy, Vol. 8 (1954), pp. 703-718. 
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ture on this variety of destructive patient—literature which began to 
grow some thirty-six years ago. At that time, pioneers in the area of 
psychotherapy came across a particularly confounding experience in 
their work: patients who had been making excellent progress in ther- 
apy suddenly became worse, and it appeared that they no longer mani- 
fested a “will to recovery.” To this phenomenon Sigmund Freud gave 
the name “the negative therapeutic reaction’”;* and largely in this 
context it has received attention from some of our foremost psycho- 
therapists. These therapists called attention to the presence of 
“cruelty,” “defeatism,’”* “defiance,” “obstinacy,” assault upon thera- 
peutic personnel,’ “concentred malice,”® “hidden war against the thera- 
pist,”® and a storminess likely to develop with some patients in the 
severity of a “raging battle.’’° Clearly, such patients manifested de- 
structiveness, and since they had been observed and described by per- 
sons highly trained in such functions, the reports concerning them were 
considered to be a valuable source of observations and etiological in- 
ferences on human destructiveness. The literature on these “defeating 
patients,” therefore, constitutes our first class of data on human de- 
structiveness, the clinical. 

As the reader may well anticipate, the varieties of etiological fac- 
tors and sequences described in this literature on clinical destructive- 
ness were many. In the paper on the “defeating patient,” mentioned 
above, the writer sought to integrate these many varieties of etiolog- 
ical factors into a mosaic of some order. In this mosaic, the love 
aspects of the individual’s life were inferred by the writer to be central 
in the etiologies of destructiveness, on the basis both of the frequency 
with which such love factors were mentioned as etiologically relevant 
in the literature, and the facility with which this love factor lent itself 
to a key etiological position in the mosaic. However, differences be- 


2S. Freud, The Ego and the Id (London, 1927), pp. 70 ff. 

3T. Reik, Masochism in Modern Man (New York, 1941), p. 409. 

4K. Horney, The Neurotic Personality of Our Time (New York, 1937), p. 195. 

5H. S. Sullivan, Conceptions of Modern Psychiatry (Washington, 1940), p. 40. 

6J. Riviere, “A Contribution to the Analysis of the Negative Therapeutic Reaction” 
in International Journal of Psychoanalysis, Vol. 17 (1936), pp. 304-320. 

7F. Fromm-Reichmann, “Problems of Therapeutic Management in a Psychoanalytic 
Hospital” in Psychoanalytic Quarterly, Vol. 16 (1947), pp. 328 ff. 

8E. Bergler, “Specific Types of Resistance in Orally Regressed Neurotics” in Psychoana- 
lytic Review, Vol. 34 (1947), pp. 58-75. 

®8F. G. Worden, “Psychotherapeutic Aspects of Authority” in Psychiatry, Vol. 14 
(1951), p. 14. 

10],, Berman, “Countertransference and Attitudes of the Analyst in the Therapeutic 
Process” in Psychiatry, Vol. 12 (1949), pp. 163-164. 
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tween one paper in the literature and the next with respect to such 
factors as terminology employed and type of patient described under- 
scored the need for the validating of the central position of this love 
factor, for there were competitors for this central etiological position 
such as “anal” formulations stressed by some, and “sexual” formula- 
tions stressed by others. Therefore, there was particular need for the 
use of a fairly independent validating criterion by means of which the 
central importance of love-experiences in the etiology of human de- 
structiveness might be corroborated. 


Since human destructiveness is surely a problem as old as man 
himself, and since men of good will have given evidence through the 
centuries of being grieved by it and of seeking to discern its causes, 
it seemed reasonable to expect that search into literature would yield a 
system of data with sufficient body and structure to permit comparison 
of etiologies of destructiveness discerned several thousand years ago 
with modern etiologies. Therefore, a search was undertaken. It came 
as a welcome surprise to the writer that the concept of Satan appeared 
to provide this needed body of validating data. 

Satan, through the centuries, has symbolized that agent which men 
sensed as operating to destroy their lives and their happiness; his very 
name derives from the Semitic root “to oppose.”? The literature por- 
trays him as opposing the ease of man’s existence,’® as causing man to 
be driven from Paradise,’* as tempting man to do that which brings 
hurt to life,"* as inducing the Lord to cause man’s affliction,’ as hating 
man so intensely that the Lord rebukes him for it,’® as seething with 
“hate irreconcilable,” as one whose only essential purpose in life is 
to cause the ruin of mankind,’* as wishing that “. . . all that exists 


11While the Semites were unquestionably indebted to other cultures, such as the Baby- 
lonian, for aspects of this concept of Satan, we shall, for practical reasons, go back 
for our data only as far as the Old Testament. Also, while various terms—some of 
which involve somewhat different concepts—have been employed in our literature 
(such as Lucifer, Belial, Beelzebub, Devil, Mephistopheles, Mephistophilis, and 
Mephistophela), we shall take these to represent essentially the same concept, and 
shall generally employ the term Satan in our discussion. It is believed that such limi- 
tation and simplification will not do violence to any essential feature of our subject. 
12Books of Adam and Eve, Lat. Vita 9:2-3. 
13Genesis 3:1-5. 
141 Chronicles 21:1. 
15Job 1, 2. 
16Zechariah 3:1-2. 
17J. van den Vondel, Lucifer (New York, 1898), p. 425. 

18A. E. Avitus, “Poetum de Mosaicae Historiae Gestis,” Patrologiae Cursus Completus 
(Paris, 1847), Vol. 59, p. 332. 
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should be annihilated,”’’* and as saying characteristically ‘“. . . I hope 
it won’t be long till light and the world-stuff are destroyed alto- 
gether.”*° Surely, Satan is the essence of destructiveness; and the 
qualities attributed to Satan through the centuries by men of genius 
may indeed be a validating set of data against which to compare 
modern etiologies of human destructiveness. For, while Satan was 
not conceived to be human yet he was described by human beings, by 
men of genius who could create him only out of their experiences essen- 
tially with human beings. The concept of Satan appeared at first 
glance to be a sort of projective device whereby the inner understand- 
ings of men concerning human destructiveness might be projected into 
communication. 

The literature on Satan was therefore scanned for investigation of 
the degrees to which the various etiological factors referred to in our 
clinical area were apparent in the area of Satan; and it was the judg- 
ment of the writer that the love factor was clearly the one encountered 
(as a basic cause of Satan’s destructiveness) far more frequently than 
any other. While it is true that the sexual factor is encountered from 
time to time, its frequency in the literature on Satan does not begin to 
approach that of love, and the sexual factor does not permit the con- 
struction of an etiological framework of a sort demonstrable with love. 

Moreover, it was apparent that the cause of Satan’s destructive- 
ness, as conceived by the ancients, was highly similar in over-all pat- 
tern to modern conceptions of the cause of destructiveness observed 
in the clinic. In both instances love experiences tend to occupy a cen- 
tral position in the pattern; both manifest analogous mediating quali- 
ties, such as the wish for revenge and the will to power; analogous 
sequence between factors is evident in both. Further, these elements of 
sameness hold, both with regard to considerations of dynamics (mo- 
tives at the time of destructive behavior) and to those of genesis (the 
pattern of development of the motives). 

This high degree of similarity appeared the more significant by 
virtue of the many elements of difference between our two systems of 
data: one derived primarily from psychoanalysis, the other largely 
from religion; human beings constituted the subject of one, the other 
dealt ostensibly with a non-human conception; one sampled the thought 
processes of our own time, the other consisted of thoughts recorded 


19}, W. von Goethe, Faust (Norfolk, Conn., 1941), p. 91. 
207bid., p. 91. 
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over a period of twenty-six centuries. Consequently, elements of simi- 
larity in our two systems gave promise of permitting some degree of 
the clarification and validation sought. 

We turn now to demonstrate this similarity, dealing first with dy- 
namics, and later with genesis. 


FINDINGS 


1. Dynamics of Human Destructiveness. We ask: ‘What are the 
motives impelling the human being to destructive behavior?” And also, 
“What correspondence exists between the motives discerned in the 
clinical area with those apparent in the Satanic?” 

Two such motives emerge with fair constancy from both the welter 
of clinical evidence and the literature on Satan: the craving for power, 
and the motive of revenge. We now turn to each. 

a. The craving for power. A number of investigators have identi- 
fied this craving for power among patients manifesting destructive be- 
havior. The terms employed vary considerably, but underlying concepts 
possess the common feature of the hunger for individual power. Thus, 
Abraham referred to the “narcissism” and “anal disposition” which 
he perceived to lie beneath the defeating tactics and “defiance” of such 
patients.”* Riviere similarly reported the manifesting by patients in the 
negative therapeutic reaction of such obvious power urges as to warrant 
her use of the terms “omnipotent” and “megalomanic.” It was clear, 
she reported, that such patients were determined to keep the “upper 
hand” and maintain control over the analyst and the analysis.” 
Horney, regarding similar patients, pointed to their impulse “ruth- 
lessly” to overpower all possible competitors—and such patients con- 
tinually perceive competitors.”* 

The literature on Satan also provides full evidence of the motive 
of individual power in the dynamics of destructiveness. The identifica- 
tion of Satan with such power-craving was made twenty-six centuries 
ago in Jsaiah.** In the subsequent Books of Adam and Eve, Satan pro- 
claims, “‘. . . I will set my seat above the stars of heaven and will be like 
the Highest.’’* In the sixth century A. D., Avitus pointed to these 

21K. Abraham, “A Particular Form of Neurotic Resistance Against the Psychoanalytic 
Method,” Selected Papers in Psychoanalysis (London, 1927), pp. 305, 309. 

220p. cit., p. 309. 

23K. Horney, “The Problem of the Negative Therapeutic Reaction” in Psychoanalytic 
Quarterly, Vol. 5 (1936), p. 34. 


24Tsaiah 14:12-15. 
25Books of Adam and Eve, Lat. Vita 13-16. 
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motives of Satan: exalted pride kindled “arrogance” and an assump- 
tion of self-importance second to none. Satan’s craving is to be “. . . not 
unequal in power” to the Almighty.*® Caedmon’s Satan says: “I can 
with my hands as many wonders work; I have great power to form 
a diviner throne, a higher in heaven.’*’ And Goethe has Faust state 
the power-minded structure of Satan pointedly: “The devil is an 
egoist... .””*8 

b. The motive of revenge. The identification of the motive of re- 
venge in the clinical setting was made explicitly by Bergler, who des- 
cribed the unconscious motives of the patently destructive patient as 
consisting partly in his seeking “‘. . . revenge on the woman (mother) 
who had refused him oral satisfaction. . . .””® This motive of revenge 
in the dynamics of destructive patients has been referred to more gen- 
erally and less explicitly in terms of “malevolent transformation,” that 
is, operations by the patient which serve to facilitate his perception of 
the therapist as a “bad” person. The point of this process, in terms of 
the patient’s economy, is this: if he can perceive the therapist to be 
“bad” then he can discharge his pent-up hatred toward the person of 
the therapist, while minimizing retaliation by his own conscience. In 
brief, malevolent transformation is taken to be in the service of revenge, 
for it permits retaliation over an old grievance whose very memory is 
likely to be no longer accessible to consciousness. In this context of 
malevolent transformation, Sullivan*®® has described the ways in which 
some people perpetuate their attitude that one really lives among 
“enemies.” Reich*' has described the patient’s perception of any un- 
covering of his difficulties as an indication that the therapist is an 
“enemy.” Cohen* and Worden* have traced the efforts of patients to 
force unreasonable roles upon the therapist so as to mould their be- 
havior to fit more closely the unreasonable adults of the patient’s child- 
hood, which, if accomplished, would permit the patient’s long-smoulder- 
ing hatred to burst into flame. And Bergler,* in referring to patients 
who “drain” and “kill” the therapist, has described at length the 





260p. cit., p. 331. 

27Caedmon’s Metrical Paraphrase of Parts of the Holy Scriptures (London, 1832), p. 18. 

280p. cit., p. 113. 

290 p. cit., p. 69. 

30H. S. Sullivan, The Interpersonal Theory of Psychiatry (New York, 1953), p. 214. 

31W. Reich, Character-Analysis (New York, 1949), p. 31. 

32M. B. Cohen, “Countertransference and Anxiety” in Psychiatry, Vol. 15 (1952), pp. 
231-243. 

330p. cit. 

340p. cit. 
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processes whereby the therapist is maneuvered into being a bad 
“mother-image,” so that the patient can say to his inner self, “bad 
mother refuses” and “the outer world is unjust.” Bergler perceives 
these patients to possess a “wish to be refused.” They are “injustice- 
collectors,” and through lacking awareness of their provocative intents 
and operations they are able to employ their self-engineered plight for 
“righteous indignation” and overt destructiveness (albeit “pseudo- 
aggression,” in Bergler’s terminology). 

In the literature on Satan, the motive of revenge is explicit. Envy 
and revenge were said by the ancients to have been Satan’s motives 
in causing mankind’s expulsion from Paradise. Satan explains to Adam: 
“And we were grieved when we saw thee in such joy and luxury. And 
with guile I cheated thy wife and caused thee to be expelled through 
her (doing) from thy joy and luxury, as I have been driven out of my 
glory.” Milton also perceived Satan to be “Stirr’d up with Envy and 
Revenge... .”*° Satan instructs the Apostates of the grand aim behind 
their stratagems; they are to endeavor to wreak retribution upon the 
Father through seeking to pervert “good,” so as to “.. . grieve Him... 
and disturb His inmost counsels from their destin’d aim.”** 

2. Genesis of Human Destructiveness. We now turn to the genesis 
of human destructiveness, and we note again a marked similarity be- 
tween the causal sequence leading to characterological destructiveness 
in the clinical setting, and an etiological sequence posited in the litera- 
ture as leading to Satan’s destructiveness toward the Lord and his 
creatures. In both major areas, the etiology is divisible into three steps: 
1) We begin with an individual who strives for an adequate measure 
of love from significant persons. 2) Severe frustration is met; the in- 
dividual feels insufficiently loved. 3) Finally, the individual revolts 
against the principle of mutualism as a basis for relatedness, against 
love as a basis for emotional security. He comes to prefer instead to 
look to individual power for such security. The urge for revenge fol- 
lows closely from frustration in love; and the urge to destroy follows 
closely from the exaltation of individual power. 

In the clinical area there is considerable agreement on the etio- 
logical significance of frustrating experiences with key persons in the 
development of the patient manifesting destructiveness. Abraham 








35Books of Adam and Eve, Lat. Vita 16. 
36 Paradise Lost, Book 1, line 35. 
37] bid., Book 1, lines 165-168. 
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points to the relationship with the father,** Fromm-Reichmann refers 
to the “misuse” of authority-function by parents,*® and Sullivan relates 
the emergence of the “malevolent attitude” back of the “deviltry” of 
our time to early experiences in which the child learned repeatedly that 
to seek tender cooperation is to court anxiety or even pain.*® Under 
such circumstances the child develops what Sullivan terms “. . . the 
basic malevolent attitude,” that is, “. . . that one really lives among 
enemies”—and he behaves accordingly. 


The emergence of the craving for individual power when the de- 
sire for relating in love meets failure has been treated by a number of 
modern social scientists, as far back, at least, as Nietzsche’s insightful 
development almost a century ago, and has developed through Freud’s 
concept of “secondary narcissism,” Sullivan’s “power drive,” and 
Horney’s “quest for power.” In her discussion of the negative thera- 
peutic reaction, Horney offers what is probably the most comprehen- 
sive treatment of this area. She postulates the existence of two major 
techniques for defending oneself from anxiety: the striving for affec- 
tion and the striving for power. Horney proceeds to postulate an in- 
verse functional relationship between the operation of the mechanism 
of affection and the operation of the mechanism of power: if the de- 
fensive mechanism of love functions well, then power is called upon 
less; conversely, the individual disappointed in his quest for love 
grasps at means for increasing his sense of individual power. The 
causal sequence between the urge for individual power and the emer- 
gence of human destructiveness was clearly formulated by Bradley*' a 
half-century ago, was described by Nietzsche*” before him, and is 
generally consistent with the body of subsequent clinical knowledge. 


The genesis of implacable destructiveness in the heart of Satan, 
as conceived by men of genius through the centuries, fits well the 
three-stage etiology discerned in the clinical area. In the beginning, 
Satan loved his Lord titanically. Although he was at times stern to the 
point of cruelty in opposing the ease of man’s existence, he was con- 
ceived to be initially dedicated to the service of his Father—seeking to 


380p. cit., pp. 305, 306, 311. 

39Op. cit., p. 325. 

40The Interpersonal Theory of Psychiatry, pp. 214 f. 

41F. H. Bradley, “Is There Such a Thing as Pure Malevolence?” in Dissertations on 
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ferret out hypocrisy. The great Vondel** conceived of this early state 
of mutualism and love in terms of his Luciferians’ description of their 
“delicious joy” in the service of the Lord, accompanied by great “‘re- 
joicing,” “deep humility,” and “enraptured with the praise to God out- 
poured,”—a God who urged love for the neighbor. 

But into this happy existence came disruptive experiences in con- 
sequence of which Satan and his followers fell from grace and were 
ultimately cast down from the perfection termed heaven. The first 
biblical reference to Satan’s fall does not disclose detailed reasons for 
this, but simply states, as part of a satire against the King of Babylon: 
‘How art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, son of the morning!’’** 
and goes on to make a general reference to Satan’s growing pride, as a 
concomitant of his fall. But later writings elaborated on the reasons 
for Satan’s fall and on the genetic factors involved in the evolution of 
his malevolence. These generally comprise two schools of thought. 

In the former, Satan’s “pride” emerged at this point and his sub- 
sequent fall from grace and his evolution along malevolent lines are 
seen to follow basically from this pride.*® In the latter, preliminary ex- 
periences occurred which led to the invocation of envy, which in turn 
caused an inflation of pride.*® (We note, in passing, a deviant point 
of view stated explicitly by one medieval scholar, in which envy was 
acknowledged to be a cause of Satan’s fall, but the more usual sequence 
is reversed: that is, envy was not taken to be the cause of increased 
pride, but rather, the inflation of Satan’s pride led to his envy.*’ This 
last position, therefore, is not fully in agreement with our genetic 
hypothesis, but the weight of judgments cited is heavily on our side. ) 

Both major positions are consistent with our genetic formulation, 
but the latter one, to which the larger number of full treatments sub- 
scribe, follows our formulation in greater detail. Reference is made in 
these latter works to the hurtful experiences which Satan suffered— 
the frustration of his yearning for what he felt to be an adequate meas- 
ure of the Father’s love. And within this latter school of thought 
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there is yet some difference regarding the exact nature of the expe- 
rience which broke Satan’s heart. All versions of this latter school 
possess this element in common—that Satan felt insufficiently loved by 
the Father. However, a trichotomy exists regarding the causes of Sa- 
tan’s arriving at this feeling of being slighted. According to one medie- 
val conception,** Satan felt that he was being exploited and was not 
being treated “right” by his Father. He says: “Why should I for his 
favor serve, bend to him in such vassalage? . . . thus to me it seemeth 
not right that I in aught need cringe to God for any good; I will no 
longer be his vassal.” But far more numerous versions involve a third 
party to this hurtful experience of being insufficiently loved. Among 
these, man is usually designated as the creature whom Satan envied— 
as the usurper of the Lord’s love, whom Satan therefore hated.*® An ex- 
ample here is Vondel’s”’ seeing the Luciferians as resenting the Lord’s 
plan “. . . that man shall high Exalted be, even o’er the Angel world.”’ 
Milton, however, saw the Son of God as the object of this love—and 
therefore the object of Satan’s envy—relating that Satan was “fraught 
with envy against the Son of God” over his having been “proclaimed 
Messiah King anointed,” and Satan “thought himself impair’d.’”””' 


In this genetic sequence, the Luciferians’ hurt over what they felt 
to be a breach of a love-relationship is perhaps most fully and poig- 
nantly described by Vondel. The Luciferians mourn: 

The youngest son was given 
The crown, the scepter, and the blessing, while 
The eldest-born, thus disinherited, 
By Majesty Supreme, marked as a slave, 
Remains. That is the part obedience, 
Devotion, love, and faithfulness receive 
From God’s rich treasury. . . .°” 


As an aside, we note that Daniel Defoe, writing under the pen 
name of the “Invisible Spy” nearly two hundred years ago, struggled 
with the love-pride motivational problem. Incensed over the incom- 
pleteness of current understanding, he vented his rage at Milton, writ- 
ing of Milton’s formulation of the motives of Satan’s fall: “His Pride! 
but how came Satan, while an Archangel, to be proud? How did it 
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consist, that pride and perfect holiness should meet in the same person? 
Here we must bid Mr. Milton good night; for in plain terms he is in 
the dark about it, and so we are all; and the most that can be said is, 
that we know the fact is so, but nothing of the nature or reason of it.””* 


We proceed with formulations of the “nature” and “reason” of the 
emergence of “pride” where “perfect holiness” had been, or, in our 
terminology, with the emergence of a craving for individual power 
where there had been a yearning to relate in love. Isaiah” refers to this 
emergence of the striving for power and prestige attending Satan’s 
fall (“‘. . . I will ascend into heaven, I will exalt my throne above the 
stars of God’’), but does not relate this to frustration in love. But the 
subsequent description of this event in the Books of Adam and Eve” 
clearly describes the sequence between rejection in love and the urge 
to surpass: Satan tells of his having refused to “worship” man on the 
ground that “I am his senior in the Creation’; and when Michael 
warns that the Father will be angry if Satan refuses, he replies, “If He 
be wrath with me, I will set my seat above the stars of heaven and will 
be like the Highest.” The craving for power in the wake of reversals 
in the quest for an adequate measure.of love is expressed by Avitus’ 
Satan, who counsels the fallen angels: “All is not lost ... ,” for although 
heaven is closed to the apostates, yet force of will may be experienced 
through the accomplishment of “evil.”°* And Milton formulated the 
defensive function of power explicitly: the fallen Satan counsels his 
followers, “‘. . . to be weak is miserable,” and tells them to choose the 
remedial path of resisting, of doing “. . . the contrary to His high will,” 
and therefore “To do aught good never will be our task, But ever to do 
ill our sole delight. . . .””7 


The motive of revenge is clearly described in the literature on 
Satan as following from frustration in love. The Books of Adam and 
Eve** have Satan offer this reason for his harrying mortals: “O Adam! 
all my hostility, envy, and sorrow is for thee, since it is for thee that I 
have been expelled from my glory, which I possessed in the heavens in 
the midst of the angels and for thee was I cast out in the earth.” Von- 
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del’s reference to revenge is also explicit; the Luciferians grieve over 
their loss, and they plot retribution: 
. .. that mourning brings, 
That wrath enkindles, and thoughts of revenge, 
Grown out of righteous hate, to smother in 
His blood this upstart man. . . .°° 


DIscuUSSION 


The close parallelism demonstrated between the essential qualities, 
factors, and sequences involved in the etiologies of destructiveness in 
both the clinical and Satanic areas gives us reason to conclude that love 
is a central and basic parameter in terms of which human destructive- 
ness may be validly conceptualized, that frustration of effort to relate 
in love is a basic genetic factor, and that the craving for power and the 
motive of revenge are mediating factors of dynamic significance. These 
conclusions suggest several observations relevant to an understanding 
of the causes and remedies of human destructiveness in our time. 

First, if it is true that remedial measures possess effectiveness di- 
rectly as they pertain to basic causes, and if our conclusions are valid 
that love is a basic parameter, and frustration of effort to relate in love 
is a basic causal factor bearing upon human destructiveness, then it 
follows that the efforts of man to minimize destructiveness in our time 
should be conceived largely in terms of the quality of love, and should 
center about measures clearly planned to facilitate man’s success in 
relating to society in mutual constructiveness and love. And if these 
things are true, then, either the writer is grossly misinformed, or, as a 
society, we are grossly in error; for our group efforts to minimize de- 
structiveness, while verbalized in terms of many dimensions and while 
formulated in many varieties of courses of action, speak but sparingly 
in terms of love, and give little or no consideration to measures me- 
thodically aimed at making it more feasible for man to relate to the 
world in love. On the basis of plans reported in the newspapers, it 
would appear that man’s destructiveness may be adequately compre- 
hended in political and economic terms, and its minimization may be 
effectively realized primarily through military weapons. The concept 
of love is relegated to the romantic fiction of the Sunday supplement. 
Moreover, the psychological literature of the past fifty years has evi- 
denced, in some quarters, a preoccupation with anal and sexual aspects 
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of human destructiveness—a trend which tends to obscure the impor- 
tance of brotherly love, and whose literature in places explicitly dero- 
gates love for the neighbor. While it is not contended that these 
political, economic, military, anal, and sexual elements possess no etio- 
logical significance, yet it is maintained that emphasis upon these 
factors to the neglect of love is a tragic disservice to the cause of last- 
ing peace; that preoccupation with the peripheral while the major and 
central elements pass largely unnoticed is a formula for defeat; that 
while material aspects of life may indeed possess great importance as 
avenues by which love may be given and received, yet an understanding 
of man’s destructiveness which is conceived primarily in material 
dimensions may lead to measures and to a social organization oriented 
primarily toward material abundance; and that since such an organiza- 
tion (as through an attendant power-oriented bureaucracy) may 
provide so essentially unloving and brutalizing a milieu that this 
organization may by no means prove effective in minimizing human 
destructiveness, but may rather be more likely to promote vicious 
long-term destructiveness between groups of well-fed and well-housed, 
essentially brutalized human beings. 

Further, the love-power dichotomy evidenced in both the clinical 
and Satanic areas of our data, gives us reason to be apprehensive. For 
our data are consistent with the formulation that the man who feels 
unloved strives energetically, and frequently blindly, for a sense of 
power; and we are mindful of the prophecy by the great (albeit de- 
ranged and destructive) Nietzsche, that those who are disillusioned, 
who are “deprived of morality” (the Judaic-Christian morality of love) 
‘“... take up their stand on the territory of the opposite principle, and 
will also exercise power themselves, by compelling the powerful to be- 
come their hangmen.””° In brief, we would suspect that men who de- 
spair of relating in love are prone to being swept into a maelstrom of 
pride and power-seeking; that such men may display a rigid partisan- 
ship which is alienated from the needs of humanity, but which closely 
serves a hypertrophied need for a sense of personal power; that through 
such blind partisanship men may become involved in conflict; and that 
through the employ of thermo-nuclear weapons, the conflict may be a 
final one. What makes the love-power-mass destruction sequence even 
more ominous is that the “transvaluation of values” from love to 
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power is perceived not alone in the clinic, in the literature on Satan, and 
in the proselyting of Friedrich Nietzsche and other philosophers of our 
time, but is seen manifesting itself in a broad social reaction in our 
time, some of whose features involve forms of totalitarian government 
—a broad social reaction which has been described by Russell® to in- 
clude a kindred transvaluation. 

Third, if the problem of human destructiveness is truly essentially 
one of love and of problems in the love-needs of man, and if (as a num- 
ber of eminent men have said recently) mankind is in imminent danger 
of destroying itself through internecine conflict, then there is something 
monstrously wrong with our time! For, whereas we have mobilized our 
group resources effectively in the investigation of such material prob- 
lems as those posed by the atom, and whereas we are racing ahead in 
the development of weapons of mass destruction, we rock along indo- 
lently regarding the scientific investigation of man’s love-needs and 
of their tragic perversion into destructiveness. Were we to observe 
an individual in a clinic who manifested such disproportion in the 
interest and mobilization of his resources, we would be inclined to infer 
that he possessed a strong urge to destroy himself. Is it possible that, 
as a group, we manifest such an urge, too? 

Our fourth point is one we can barely touch upon here, for its 
adequate presentation requires a volume (which is in preparation). 
Our point is this: the comprehension of human destructiveness requires 
recognition of the motive of revenge upon the living. By way of a bare 
suggestion of grounds for this monstrous point we offer the following: 
our clinical data revealed unconscious motives of revenge in clinically 
destructive patients; our data on Satan explicitly attributed this mo- 
tive of revenge upon the living to Satan; and Nietzsche, almost a cen- 
tury ago, reported (albeit for a hateful purpose) his perception that 
many of the “leaders of mankind” were motivated by the “. . . desire 
to avenge themselves with success upon life.”°* Now, while we have 
ample evidence in our time of overt measures of utmost cruelty of man 
to man, instances of bigotry, lynchings, genocide, and wars being in 
abundant supply, yet, by way of contrast, records of our consciousness 
possess very little to indicate our recognition of motives sufficient to 
account for these acts of utmost cruelty. Our indirect approach sug- 
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gests that when sufficient motives for this irrational destructiveness are 
finally formulated scientifically, included among these will be the ele- 
ment of revenge upon the living, and that this element will be related 
genetically to a deep bitterness over failure of past efforts to relate to 
the living in mutualism and love. 

Fifth, the continuing comparison of systems of data is believed to 
promise further valuable validation and enrichment of our understand- 
ing of human destructiveness. This paper has concerned itself with a 
comparison of clinical data with those largely emanating from the 
area of religion. This comparison does not exhaust possibilities for 
similar much-needed research, for, since human destructiveness finds 
expression in other concepts and other systems such as those of philos- 
ophy and political science, and since the subject-matter—mankind— 
is substantially the same in all, it follows that the formulations rele- 
vant to human destructiveness in one system should be comparable to 
some extent with analogous formulations in others. Accordingly, the 
writer is engaged in a book-length comparison involving the life and 
writings of Friedrich Nietzsche, which gives evidence of proving use- 
ful, and it is anticipated that further helpful cross-validation of funda- 
mental concepts in destructiveness may be found through similar com- 
parisons with the systems of such persons as Niccolo Machiavelli, 
Max Stirner, and Vilfredo Pareto. 

Last, it is recognized that a more thorough application of the com- 
parative method to the problem of this paper would have involved the 
explicit comparison of all etiologies discernible in the clinical area 
with all etiologies discernible in the Satanic, so that the reader could 
judge for himself the degree to which the love-parameter is the one of 
highest occurrence in both sets of data. However, such a collection of 
data with related comparisons and discussions would surely run into 
book length, and was patently impossible in this paper. Our method, 
limited as it was by practical considerations, yet involved a comparison 
yielding organizable elements of likeness in clinical and Satanic areas, 
and therefore, our less-than-perfect method is taken to possess sub- 
stantial value. 

SUMMARY 

This paper represents an effort at clarification of the nature of 

basic qualities of human destructiveness. The method employed has 
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been essentially that of the comparative study: modern data on human 
destructiveness in a clinical setting have been compared with literature 
of the past twenty-six centuries on the concept of Satan, a concept 
generally taken to represent a force serving to destroy the life and 
happiness of man. 

This comparison has been made with regard to both the genesis 
and dynamics of human destructiveness. The results tend to affirm the 
impression gathered in a previous paper: that the central dimension in 
terms of which the etiology of human destructiveness may be defined 
is that of love; that sexual and other parameters do not warrant the 
assumption of this key etiological quality; and that a major factor 
leading to the emergence of human destructiveness is the frustration 
of man’s efforts to find emotional security through relating to others in 
love. 

Both clinical and Satanic varieties of evidence support the formu- 
lation that these frustrations lead to an intense (although largely un- 
conscious) desire for revenge and a craving for a sense of personal 
power. It is believed that these mediating factors contribute to the 
danger of mass annihilation in our thermo-nuclear age. 

It is suggested that the method employed in this paper, that of 
comparing current formulations of human nature with those implied 
in religious and related literature developed through a score of centu- 
ries, may be a validating method of considerable value, permitting the 
separation of etiological elements peculiar to the formulating scientist— 
his special cultural milieu, or his time—from those elements more uni- 
versally characteristic of humanity. 























Pastoral Care and Counseling 


By SEwarD HILTNER 


| ee the year 1656 the Reverend Richard Baxter, an English Puritan, 

published a book that has become known as The Reformed Pastor. 
It was a thoughtful and impassioned appeal to the clergy to improve 
their direct pastoral and evangelistic work with persons and families. 
Preaching and the rites of the church, Baxter contended, were of great 
importance, but when it comes to helping people appropriate the good 
news of the gospel for their own lives, how, he asked, “can we take heed 
to them if we do not know them?” “We must labour to be acquainted 
with the state of all our people as fully as we can; both to know the 
persons, and their inclinations and conversations; to know what are 
the sins that they are most in danger of, and what duties they neglect 
for the matter or the manner, and what temptations they are most 
liable to. For if we know not the temperament or disease, we are likely 
to prove but unsuccessful physicians.” A minister’s work with his 
people, Baxter continued, is “to be a known counsellor for their souls.” 

For almost three hundred years Baxter’s book has been a source 
of inspiration to clergy of many churches. Its concern for persons and 
families, its absence of doctrinaire overtones, and its essential humanity 
have helped set the tone of their ministry for many thousands of 
clergymen. The true Puritan like Baxter was not judgmental in the 
ordinary sense of the term. He wrote, “The way to win the consent of 
any man to anything that you offer, is to prove it to be good for him 
and to do this in evidence that hath some fitness and proportion with 
his own understanding.”’ And, he adds, “Be sure that you deal gently 
with him.” 

There is surely nothing wishy-washy about the Puritan tradition, 
but in the hands of great leaders like Baxter it is a far cry from the 
caricature with which we are sometimes presented by the partially 
ignorant. Baxter goes this far, “It is better to let many vicious persons 
go uncensured, when we want [that is, lack] sufficient evidence, than to 
censure one unjustly—which we may easily do, if we will go upon too 
bold presumptions.” And again, “We must not go beyond the capacities 
of our people, nor teach them perfection who have not learnt first 
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principles.” The minister, however, has an active and not solely a 
passive concern for the welfare of his people. Wrote Baxter, “. . . it 
belongeth to us to acquaint them herewith, and to press them publicly 
to come to us for advice in such cases of great concernment to their 
souls.” 

To be sure, one could hardly contend that every rabbi, priest, and 
minister in the Jewish-Christian tradition has come up to the Baxter 
standard. But considering the frailty and fallibility of men, including 
the clergy, what astonishes the historical student is the extraordinary 
number who have been like Baxter. As John T. McNeill remarks in his 
monumental A History of the Cure of Souls, “the function of the healer 
of the soul is not less ancient than that of the physician of the body... . 
Deeply conscious of their own limitations, but sustained by high faith 
and heroic devotion, countless numbers of our race have spent them- 
selves in this spiritual service to damaged or endangered souls. They 
are a spiritual elite, a fraternity that spans the churches and even the 
religions. Caught like others in the drives of history, they have differed 
and quarreled with one another, but looked at by discerning eyes from 
the vantage of the present, they appear as co-laborers in a single cause.” 

It was clergymen who prepared the first case books about person- 
ality problems. The so-called “penitentials,” books of rule and example 
for helping others, began to appear nearly fifteen hundred years ago. 
The clergy were also first in the presentation of direct-discourse ac- 
counts of attempts to help others. Two such verbatim-interview report 
books, for instance, were published a century ago by Ichabod Spencer, 
a Presbyterian pastor in Brooklyn. 


THE Impact OF PSYCHOLOGY AND PSYCHIATRY 

As the preceding comments have implied, it would be a mistake to 
believe that nothing was known about how to help other people until 
the advent of modern psychological and psychiatric knowledge. But it 
would be equally a mistake to believe that this new knowledge is not 
basic, and as important for pastors, priests, and rabbis as it is for 
physicians, psychologists, social workers, and others. 

When this new knowledge (and the new way of continuing to ex- 
pand such knowledge) was first set forth by Freud a half-century ago, 
the clergy, like most others, were very suspicious of it, and not without 
reason. Freud, and most of those who followed him, had been reared 
in the tradition of nineteenth-century science, which tended to be 
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materialistic in a way no modern physicist could accept. Indeed, Freud 
was first accused of being unscientific because he adapted his methods 
of exploration to what he actually found in the human mind, instead of 
making the mind fit the approved methods of supposedly materialistic 
science. He remained wistful because the work of psychological therapy 
could not be made more rigorously mechanical. Small wonder that 
many felt that he and his followers were selling out religion and moral- 
ity to mechanistic science. Yet these dissenters did not wholly under- 
stand Freud. Among his earliest followers was a Swiss Protestant pas- 
tor, Oskar Pfister, a pastor and psychological healer. Although Pfister 
could not follow all of Freud’s philosophy, he felt that the basic method 
of healing or counseling was of enormous importance. In the subsequent 
years, many thousands of ministers have come to agree with Pfister. 

During the first quarter of this century the several strands and 
interests in helping people that we now sometimes call “psychotherapy” 
(an ambiguous term) tended to act, on the whole, very much like in- 
fants or adolescents. Impressed by what they had found that was new, 
they saw little kinship with what had gone before, especially among the 
clergy. They were at times brash in their hopes that, quite soon, helping 
others could be reduced to technique and exact science. Despite such 
naiveté in their philosophy, they continued to work at the business 
of firsthand help to people, and it was the result of these actual efforts 
that not only expanded our counseling ability but also changed the 
positivistic and mechanistic philosophy. 

As long as the mechanistic mood prevailed, the clergy was rarely 
receptive to what this new knowledge might mean for it. But when that 
mood began to change, a little during the twenties, and rapidly during 
the thirties, the story was different. As the new knowledge became 
broader and deeper, more and more workers saw that technique would 
never be enough, and that it is impossible to help another person as a 
person unless we are genuinely and positively interested in him. It is 
no longer strange to hear that love is the keystone of all personal 
therapy. No technique can ever be a substitute for concern. As this 
conviction grew, the new knowledge at once became much more valu- 
able, for the context or climate had been discovered in which it could 
work. That context was what the clergy had, in its best moments, known 
and believed all along. The way was open for clergymen to learn, 
through the new knowledge, how to make their performance match 
their intentions. 
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When modern counseling and psychotherapeutic movements be- 
gan, they were at first wholly occupied with trying to understand other 
persons. But shortly they found that the relationship between the other 
person and the counsellor had to be studied. From that discovery it was 
but a step to recognizing that the counselor himself must be under 
constant self-investigation. This movement also made it much more 
possible for the clergy to profit from the new knowledge. It fitted in 
with the conviction expressed in this way by Richard Baxter, “Take 
heed, therefore, to yourselves first, that you be that which you persuade 
your hearers to be, and believe that which you persuade them daily to 
believe. . . . He that bid you love your neighbors as yourselves, did 
imply that you should love yourselves, and not hate and destroy your- 
selves and them.” 


CLINICAL PASTORAL TRAINING 


Of all the events of this century that are now enabling more and 
more clergymen to develop a “science” of “pastoral psychology” to 
implement their traditional concerns, none is more important than the 
beginning of “clinical pastoral training.” In 1923, William S. Keller, 
M.D. brought a group of theological students to his home in Cincinnati 
for the summer, and sent them out in pairs to study and work in hos- 
pitals, social agencies, and welfare institutions. In 1925, the Rev. Anton 
T. Boisen who, after recovering from a severe mental illness, had stud- 
ied all that was then known about clinical pastoral training and had 
become chaplain of the Worcester, Massachusetts, State Hospital, 
brought a group of theological students to study at the hospital. There 
were differences between these two movements, but both men believed 
that the way to learn to help was to try helping under supervision. This 
was the use of the internship principle. 


Boisen emphasized, from the beginning, that he was not concerned 
only or mainly to teach his students techniques and methods of helping. 
Although those were not unimportant, he believed that a profound ac- 
quaintance with the depths of human suffering and misery was as 
essential to a theological as to a psychological education. He wanted his 
students to study “living human documents” that they might become 
well acquainted with the inner “driving forces of human life.” Out of 
this exploration, he rightly believed, new methods and techniques would 
come in due season. He did not believe, and again rightly, that he was 
introducing some new and revolutionary theology. What he was advo- 
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cating was a new, firsthand, clinical method for studying those poignant 
human experiences out of which have come the deepest religious revela- 
tions, from the Old Testament’s Job through St. Paul, Augustine, 
Luther, and George Fox to the leaders of our own day. 

The clinical pastoral training movement has not always had 
smooth sailing. When it began, it had often to appeal to theological 
students over the heads of their professors, who feared they might be 
deflected from the ministry into some form of third-rate psychiatry. As 
it turned out, these professors were wrong. When, in the late nineteen 
thirties, I investigated what had happened to the early students of 
clinical pastoral training, I found that at least as high a proportion of 
them had continued in the ministry as would be true among an un- 
selected lot of Protestant theological students. 

But as clinical pastoral training has grown, and in recent years 
these programs have become more closely related to the regular pro- 
grams of the theological schools, it has found increasing favor. A recent 
count showed at least sixty centers offering such training on an ac- 
credited basis. Perhaps as many as four or five thousand clergy have 
had such training for the full period required for accreditation; while 
at least an equal number have taken it under competent instruction 
although for periods too short to warrant accreditation. The growth is 
now slow but steady. 

When ministers and theological students enter mental and general 
hospitals, prisons, and other welfare institutions to study, they are of 
course not primarily interested in studying psychiatry, or medicine, 
or penology. Like the medical intern, they go to the places where help 
can be given best, most rapidly, and with a maximum knowledge of 
what is wrong that requires help. They are under the supervision of a 
competent clergyman, and their own help is given while they act as 
pastoral interns. 


INSTITUTIONAL CHAPLAINCY 

A second important development of the last quarter-century has 
been the growth of chaplaincy service in hospitals and other institu- 
tions. Clergymen were never strangers to these places. In western his- 
tory, the first hospitals were conducted by the church. The history of 
prison reform is studded with the names of religious workers. But 
modern health and welfare institutions are enormously different from 
their predecessors of bygone ages. 
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When Benjamin Franklin founded the Pennsylvania Hospital at 
Philadelphia in 1751, its resident staff was a matron. Physicians visited 
the hospital, and servants cleaned it. But there was no hint of the pro- 
liferation of personnel that are the center of a good modern hospital. 
Doctors now have a dozen specialties and several dozen sub-specialties. 
Nursing is a far cry from simple matron-ing. There are occupational 
therapists, physical therapists, hydrotherapists, pharmacists, clinical 
psychologists, and many others. Few if any organizations in modern 
society are as complex (and as single-minded about their aim of helping 
the patient) as the modern hospital. 

In Franklin’s hospital, no respectable person would have been 
caught dead or alive. Hospitals were strictly for the indigent, those 
who could not afford to be respectably sick at home. But during the 
past hundred, and especially the last fifty, years, this situation has 
radically changed. The news that a friend has gone to the hospital no 
longer automatically brings chills down the spine, nor (as in the earlier 
period) the shocking realization that the friend must be poorer than 
we thought. 

When communities and hospitals. (and other institutions) were 
small, the parish clergyman of any faith could and did visit his people 
when they were institutionalized. He still does so if they are in the 
neighborhood. But they may be at the Mayo or Menninger Clinics, 
hundreds of miles away, or at the Veterans Administration Hospital 
in the next city. This situation has called for and has had a new stategy 
for ministry, which is a concern both of the churches and the institu- 
tions. The churches are concerned because it is their job to perform 
the ministry. The institutions are concerned because the best therapy 
and/or rehabilitation requires the cooperation of clergy and church. 
I have always liked the story told about William A. Bryan, M.D., when 
he was the great superintendent of the Worcester State Hospital. When 
asked by some scoffers why he supported a full-time chaplain in his 
hospital, Bryan is said to have replied, “Why, I’d have a horse doctor 
here if he could help my patients.” 

A goodly number of prisons have had chaplains since before the 
turn of the century. More and more prison chaplains today have had 
special training for their difficult but important ministry. The great 
growth in recent years in the number of clergy giving full time to insti- 
tutional ministry has been in hospitals—general, mental, and special 
hospitals (like those for tuberculosis patients). The number of Protes- 
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tant ministers giving full time to such service has nearly tripled since 
1940; and the increase is probably similar among Roman Catholics and 
Jews. If one compares today’s figures with those of 1925 (when Boisen 
took the first theological students to a mental hospital), the growth 
is amazing—several hundred per cent. 

The modern chaplain of any faith, especially if he has had special 
training for institutional work, is a peculiarly modern kind of mission- 
ary. Although he conducts services of worship, most of his time is ac- 
tually spent dealing with individuals. Some of these are of the “faith- 
ful,” but a great number appeal to him for help who, until their illness 
or other tribulation, had not been noted for their faithfulness. His evan- 
gelism has no sawdust trails and few sermons. It is personal, as much 
listening as speaking, spiritually effective precisely because it is at the 
bedside. If this be psychotherapy, make the most of it. It is surely a 
form of pastoral care and counseling uniquely important in our day. 


THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 


Theological schools have always had courses on pastoral care. 
What is coming increasingly to be characteristic of the current courses, 
in contrast to their predecessors, is the way in which concrete (or 
clinical) material is related to basic theory and theology. There is 
hardly a course in the country that does not include some report of 
actual experience in what the student studies. Perhaps in a few places 
it is still true that this concrete material is used merely as “illustra- 
tion,” or to liven things up. For the most part, however, theological 
school teachers recognize it to be far more than illustration. For it is, 
in fact, out of the concrete material that the basic principles and 
theory have been developed, and out of which they will be corrected 
and improved. 

Recently I participated in a concentrated workshop for ministers, 
using the same kind of learning methods that many teachers use with 
their regular students. Each minister came to the course armed with 
two completely written-up accounts of experiences in which he had at- 
tempted to help particular people. In small discussion groups, each of 
these was carefully reviewed and analyzed by the group and the 
teacher, looking toward the basic principles of pastoral care to which 
this specific experience pointed. Often, after the analysis, members of 
the group used role-playing methods for reconstructing the way they 
thought the situation should have been handled. In this mode of learn- 
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ing there is no evasion of basic principles; without a critical considera- 
tion of theory, no concrete situation can be understood. But by learn- 
ing how to be more effective in relating practice to theory, students 
and ministers learn how to go on learning while they are actually on the 
job. 

As the demand for teachers of pastoral care has increased, a few 
university theological schools have developed advanced courses to pre- 
pare a small number of men for this special service. This move has also 
resulted in the beginnings of some genuine research in the field of 
pastoral care, often with the cooperation and encouragement of psy- 
chologists, psychiatrists, social workers, educators, and others in the 
helping and therapeutic professions. 

LITERATURE 

At the turn of the century, the literature on pastoral care was 
mostly modernized versions of the kind of thing Richard Baxter had 
written in the seventeenth century, and not usually as good. It dealt 
with the need of the clergyman to deal with his people individually, 
the importance of wearing out shoe leather (later automobile tires) and 
not merely waiting until parishioners came to see him, the significance 
of personal and spiritual preparation of oneself if he was to help others, 
and so on. These injunctions will always be fresh, necessary, and 
fundamental. But this premodern literature was not and could not be 
concrete, for it did not have the tools with which to draw general prin- 
ciples out of concrete situations, so that the next concrete situation 
might be better met with improved general principles. 

Literature incorporating something of the new method began to 
appear in the 1920’s in book form. Some very solid works were written 
in the thirties, notably Anton T. Boisen’s The Exploration of the Inner 
World, and The Art of Ministering to the Sick by Richard C. Cabot, 
M.D., and the Reverend Russell L. Dicks. In the forties the quantity of 
good books increased greatly. There is now more in print containing 
dynamic analysis of concrete situations, and at the same time more 
basic theoretical analysis, than ever before. 

There are two journals entirely devoted to this field, the Journal 
of Pastoral Care, a quarterly, and Pastoral Psychology, a monthly. 
If we have been rightly informed, the latter journal has a circulation 
larger than any other psychological journal in the world except one. 
Even if our count should be off by one or two journals, there is at 
least a suggestion that the clergy are not trailing the procession. 
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AMONG ROMAN CATHOLICS AND JEWS 

Writing as a Protestant, I have, naturally enough, presented the 
recent history and current developments chiefly in Protestant terms. 
But this should not be interpreted as indicating that the developments 
among Roman Catholics and Jews are any less significant. Plainly, I 
cannot write on them with the same authority, although I shall venture 
a few comments. 

The way in which Roman Catholic priests may utilize some of 
the newer knowledge in the psychological area has been demonstrated 
in a number of excellent books, such as the recent Counseling in Catho- 
lic Life and Education by Charles A. Curran. Such matters are dis- 
cussed in Catholic theological schools, and there is a growing number 
of priests who are experts in the modern knowledge as well as in the 
wisdom of the church. Discussion by Roman Catholic priests with 
Protestant ministers and Jewish rabbis about pastoral psychology pre- 
sents some unusually difficult problems. In so far as pastoral care or 
pastoral psychology belong within the realm of “faith and morals,” it 
may be difficult or impossible for a priest to receive permission to en- 
gage in discussion with non-Roman Catholics. But in so far as the 
knowledge is regarded as general in nature (i.e., not within the realm of 
“faith and morals”), such discussions may go forward. Since pastoral 
care and pastoral psychology obviously include both, we Protestants 
try not to embarrass our Catholic brethren by treading on faith and 
morals but try to enter into what always proves to be profitable dis- 
cussion in the permitted areas. 

As a number of rabbis have pointed out, the traditional role of the 
rabbi has been a bit different from that of the priest or minister in that 
the rabbi was the teacher-leader of the community while there might 
well have been other leaders as well, each related to some particular 
function. The priest and minister have tended to be the general leaders 
of their respective religious communities. In the United States, as some 
rabbis have noted, there has been some change in the rabbi’s role in 
that he has increasingly become the general leader of the Jewish com- 
munity. For some years, it appeared that the counseling type of func- 
tion within the Jewish community was to be exercised principally by 
the excellent Jewish social agencies existing in the large population 
centers, and regarded everywhere as professional models for other 
agencies. These have been manned not by rabbis but by social workers, 
physicians, psychologists, and other professional persons. It looked as 
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if the rabbis might let the personal helping functions go by default to 
these agencies. And it has not always been clear that these agencies 
have been associated with the religious aspect or concern of the Jewish 
communities in general. 

That trend now seems to have changed. Some Jewish theological 
students are now taking clinical training, and the Jewish seminaries are 
introducing courses on the equivalent of pastoral care and counseling. 
There is beginning to be a small literature by rabbis on these subjects, 
and one expects that the next few years will see more. The educational 
standard for the rabbinate is ordinarily very high, and many rabbis 
have had the background and equipment to be able to educate them- 
selves in this field as it has developed during the past twenty-five years. 

IN OTHER LANDS 

The proper response to one who has attempted to give a careful 
review of developments in his own country, who then tosses off all 
other lands in a couple of paragraphs, undoubtedly is, “Be careful; 
your provincialism is showing.” Space forbids more; but honesty will 
take no less. 

In the British Commonwealth, there was alertness to some of the 
basic theoretical questions raised by the new psychological studies 
before clergy in the United States took hold. But there has not been 
corresponding development in more recent years, even in theory, and 
certainly not in practice. A good part of the reason for this was Britain’s 
wartime situation and all that went with it, now followed by an eco- 
nomic situation that makes the going unusually difficult for the churches 
in general and the theological schools in particular. But some observers 
of our American developments who come from the Commonwealth be- 
lieve there is another factor—a hesitancy to plunge into discussion of 
concrete material (as in our clinical pastoral training) because it seems 
to violate the British character of reserve. Whatever the reasons, one 
distinguished English leader in this field recently commented that he 
could see no basic progress over the past quarter-century. That is of 
course an exaggeration. 

On the European continent, the pressures and strains during the 
whole of the last twenty-five years have been such that little could be 
or has been done along these lines. Just now, there are signs of marked 
interest in Protestant circles on the Continent. In some contrast, a 
number of Roman Catholic circles, especially in Italy, France, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, Switzerland, and England, have done some 
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astonishing work. As to the rest of the Christian world, the answer on 
the whole is negative in the sense in which pastoral care and counsel- 
ing have been discussed here. There are, however, some signs of indig- 
enous movements in this direction among Christian pastors of countries 
like India and Japan, and a small trickle of ministers and theological 
students who come to the United States to study are developing an 
interest along these lines. Of necessity, churches in these lands have 
been preoccupied with social and religious problems of various kinds; 
and their often continuing with a merely traditional ministry of pas- 
toral care is no negative comment on their insight or ability. One be- 
lieves that this situation will alter radically in the next half-century. 


CONCLUSION 

When counseling and psychotherapy in the modern sense began, 
with a medical background and an emotional identification with science, 
the hope was that a single and simple cause for the trouble could be 
found to which a simple and more or less automatic therapy could 
be the answer. The background ideals were nineteenth-century physics 
and chemistry. The goal was discussed in terms of biology, only a brief 
time before biology itself moved rapidly away from being mechanistic 
in conception. When a biologism became plainly untenable, psycho- 
therapeutic thought moved to take social and cultural dimensions into 
account, as in the brilliant work of Harry Stack Sullivan. All this is 
to the good. Biology is by no means left behind. With the new biology 
psychotherapy is more closely related than it could ever have been 
with the old. But the social aspects of personality are now considered 
integrally and not peripherally. 

With this trend, the Jew or Christian does well to be in sympathy. 
Any process of psychological therapy that helps a man to bring to- 
gether his brains and his viscera, his actual emotions and his symbolic 
understanding of them, is good. Anything which enables him to deal 
with biology and culture without being engulfed by either points in 
the right direction. 

But theologians (characteristically) are not satisfied. Increasingly, 
the several professions that do counseling and psychological therapy 
assert their concern for ethics, or for the good life for man, or for man’s 
orientation and integration. Against all depersonalizing forces, of totali- 
tarian governments or wholly unbending social institutions, they rightly 
assert the worth and dignity of human personality. Against all the 
smug content with any status quo, they correctly point to the dynamic 
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character of life itself. And against all disillusioned pessimists whose 
original optimism was unstable and unprepared to deal with life’s 
realities, they properly affirm the great potentialities open to man in 
this era if he can learn enough, and practice enough, about himself 
and his fellows in order to reap his possible harvest. 

Any clergyman can and must stand for such things as being within 
the Jewish-Christian tradition. He cannot foster depersonalization, 
smugness, or cynical disillusionment. On the other hand, he cannot 
sponsor what philosophers call a “positivism,” even a moral positivism. 
There are some well-intentioned persons among us who believe in a 
kind of sophisticated power of positive thinking. Too realistic to deny 
that man has always, in some degree, muffed his potentialities, they 
talk and write as if it were traitorous to say so. They fear to come to 
grips with what our religious tradition calls “sin’”—the alienation 
from God, and therefore from our own true being and destiny, that 
has never yet been absent from any observable human life. From the 
Christian point of view, the word about sin is not bad but good news— 
in the same sense that any counselor regards it as good rather than 
bad news when his patient or client faces up to the realities of a dif- 
ficult situation that cannot be perfectly solved, rather than distorting 
in order to minimize the anxiety. 

At its beginning, modern psychotherapy could afford to pay little 
attention to such questions as the above. As long as there was hope 
that personal helping could be reduced to thoroughly predictable tech- 
niques, the underlying philosophy made little difference. But our ob- 
servations themselves now show the inadequacy of such a view and 
hope. We theologians warmly welcome the basically important new 
insights into the processes of healing the psychological wounds of life, 
and we are brought much closer to their discoverers and practitioners 
because the mechanistic ideal is, if not dead, at least dying. But we have 
no intention of linking ourselves with a world-view which, in a subtle 
way, believes that man’s salvation can come about without working 
through the negative feelings and the sin that are inherent in human 
non-angelic life. Psychotherapy is important not alone as a method of 
healing psychological ills but also for the insights it gives into the 
deeper dimensions of all human experience. But it is not a substitute 
for the religious insights of the Jewish and Christian traditions. The 
clearer this is, the more the clergy of all faiths will be working side by 
side with the rising army of healers in various professions. 
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Isaac Watts: Late Puritan Rebel 


By ArtHurR P. Davis 


ye few persons today know Isaac Watts (d. 1748). To the aver- 

age Protestant Christian, he is just a name printed above certain 
favorite hymns. Ministers and scholars will be aware that Watts was 
the “Father of English Hymnology,” but they will know very little 
else about him; and even a few of the scholars will inadvertently con- 
fuse the name with that of Izaak Walton. And yet, in spite of this 
modern ignorance of the “saintly Dr. Watts,” he was revered by his 
contemporaries as an educator, a theologian, a philosopher, and a poet; 
and this respect was held for over a hundred years after his death. To 
state it more emphatically, for over a hundred years Watts was a 
“household word” in the English-speaking Protestant world. With his 
children’s verses, his catechisms, his textbooks, his devotional poetry, 
his published sermons, his hymns and Psalm-paraphrases, he entered 
into the daily life of millions of devout Christians; and this popularity 
was as great on this side of the Atlantic as it was in his native England. 

Practically all of our early New England intellectual and spiritual 
leaders knew and corresponded with Watts, and two of the best known 
—Cotton Mather and Jonathan Edwards—were on intimate terms with 
the London dissenter. Although not generally known, Edwards’ most 
significant work, Freedom of the Will, was inspired by a treatise, bear- 
ing the same title, written by Watts. Perhaps the best example of 
Isaac Watt’s Colonial influence and popularity is furnished by the life 
of Benjamin Franklin. Though by no means an unusually pious man, 
Franklin throughout his long and varied career was interested in the 
works of Watts. In his first known publication, the “Silence Do-good 
Papers,” appearing in the Courant (April 2, 1722), we find a reference 
to the “celebrated Watts.” In 1729, Franklin in his first year as a 
Philadelphia publisher brought out Watts’ Psalms of David. In 1741, 
he published the first American reprint of Watts’ Horae Lyricae, and 
the next year he brought out the first American edition of Watts’ 
Hymns and Spiritual Songs. On his deathbed, Franklin, according to 
Polly Hewson, quoted some of Watts’ poems: “He repeated several of 
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Watts’ Lyric Poems and descanted upon their sublimity in a strain 
worthy of them and their pious author.”? 

What was the secret of this tremendous appeal? Watts, as we 
know, was not a profound thinker or a great original genius. What then 
was the source of this great popularity? I think the answer is to be 
found in the two gifts which he possessed. First, Isaac Watts had the 
ability to put into simple, understandable, and appealing language the 
great truths of Christianity. Second, and far more important, he had 
the gift of a questioning mind. His life illustrated and symbolized 
what for me is the strongest tenet of our Protestant faith, the con- 
stant and unrelenting questioning of the status quo, the propensity to 
grow and change with the discovery of new truth. Though the mildest 
and most saintly of men, Watts possessed in great measure this spirit 
of Protestantism. In his small way, Watts was very much like that 
great Christian humanist, John Milton. Both men, starting from a 
strong belief in God and an almost equally strong belief in human 
reason, sought to change and improve the world in which they lived. 
Both men were servants of God who took seriously the responsibility 
the Deity had placed upon them by making them rational creatures. 
Both men used this God-given reaSon to question old ways whether 
in poetry or in education or in worship or in belief. Milton was a prod- 
uct of the heroic era of Puritanism. Watts was a late Puritan, an eight- 
eenth-century Puritan. But both men were rebels in the best and most 
constructive sense of that term. 

It is, therefore, in this light that I wish to deal with him in this 
paper, but before doing so, let us consider a few pertinent facts about 
his background. Watts was born in Southampton, England, in 1674 of 
staunch, Independent parents. His father, a Puritan schoolmaster, was 
periodically in and out of prison for nonconformity. Tradition tells us 
that Watts as an infant was often nursed on the steps of Southampton 
jail as his mother visited her husband through the bars. In a little 
autobiographical piece that he wrote when nine years of age, Watts 
proudly records the fact that his father in that year (1683) was im- 
prisoned again for nonconformity. Truly a “child of Dissent,” Watts 
acquired from infancy the courage to protest, the courage to be differ- 
ent, the courage to suffer if necessary for the sake of conscience. 

When he reached college age, he was sent to a dissenting academy 
at Newington Green. As a non-conformist, he could not attend Oxford 


1Philip Russell, Benjamin Franklin (New York, 1926), p. 319. 
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or Cambridge. In all likelihood, he received just as good an education 
at the academy as he would have received at either University, and 
there is no doubt that he received a more practical education. Needless 
to say, his academy training served to increase in him that questioning 
spirit characteristic of Protestantism at its best. 

In 1702, while still a young man, Watts was called to Mark Lane, 
one of the most fashionable “meetings” in London. At Mark Lane 
worshipped many of the well-to-do upper-middle-class members of the 
London dissenting group. Several of them were aldermen and lord- 
mayors of the city of London. There also worshipped the remnant 
of the Cromwell Clan. In this fashionable meetinghouse, Watts could 
easily have become a smug society preacher; or, like his predecessor, 
Isaac Chauncey (son of Charles Chauncey, President of Harvard Col- 
lege), have become a zealous controversialist in the cause of dissent. 
But he did neither. He became a tolerant, broad-minded, metropolitan 
Christian minister, beloved by Anglican and dissenter alike. One of 
the best proofs of his charitable nature is that Samuel Johnson—a zeal- 
ous Tory and a fervent Highchurchman who had very little patience 
with nonconformity—revered Watts and filled the pages of his Dic- 
tionary with quotations from the works of this dissenter. In short, 
through his preaching and his writings, Isaac Watts became for his age 
a kind of eighteenth-century Harry Emerson Fosdick. And in spite of 
his position as “society preacher,” he was, in his mild and Christian 
way, still a rebel. 

First of all, Watts was a rebel in the field of education. From 
youth to old age, he was deeply interested in the art of teaching. He 
began his career in London as a tutor and throughout his life, even 
after he became a famous preacher, he either tutored in the family 
of Sir Thomas Abney, Lord-Mayor of London, with whom he lived, 
or taught groups of young persons in his church. And from every ex- 
perience in teaching, he produced a creditable textbook—one that in 
some way was an improvement on older works in the field. All in all 
he published thirteen textbooks. He wrote catechisms for four-year-old 
tots and a logic that was used at both Oxford and Cambridge. Though 
he is seldom mentioned in histories of education, Watts has a place of 
some significance in eighteenth-century secular education. As a religious 
educator he is without an equal. 

Space will not permit a discussion of all his educational works, but 
I do wish to treat briefly two of his best-known publications—both 
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of them innovations in the area of children’s literature and one of them 
a landmark in that field. Believing that the Assembly Shorter Cate- 
chism, with its 107 questions couched in stern theological phraseology, 
was too difficult for a child to understand, Watts published in 1730 
his Book of Catechisms—a work which took an entirely new approach 
to the subject. This book contained a “First Set” of catechisms for 
children four or five, a “Second Set” for those eight or nine, another 
for those ten or twelve, and still another for what we would call teen- 
agers today. Other men in both old and New England had attempted 
simpler versions of the catechisms, but it was Isaac Watts who intro- 
duced the graduated scale of age-levels, and who wrote so pleasingly 
and popularly that he revitalized the whole field. 

The improvement of catechisms may not seem impressive to us, 
but for the eighteenth and for a considerable portion of the nineteenth 
century, the catechism was the foundation structure of all religious 
and secular education, and Watts’ works rank among the most popu- 
lar in the field. Published in languages ranging from Armenian to Zulu, 
they became the common property of all Protestantism. The “tract 
societies” sent them to the far corners of the world, and the Sunday 
School Movement found in them one of their strongest supports. 

But popular as was the Book of Catechisms, the second of these two 
innovating works, Divine Songs, far surpassed it in that respect. In 
fact Divine Songs has been one of the world’s most popular children’s 
classics.” Published in 1715, the work is written in the seventeenth- 
century tradition of “good, godly books,” but, like every other edu- 
cational work of Watts, it breaks and improves the older pattern. Re- 
moving the harshness, the grotesqueness, the Calvinistic bias, and much 
of the “fear motivation” and “brimstone” found in these earlier chil- 
dren’s works, Watts produced a masterpiece that was tolerant, gentle, 
and persuasive—a work written for children of all denominations and 
one which became a landmark in the field of children’s literature. 

For over a century and a half, English-speaking children were 
reared on verses from Divine Songs such as “Let dogs delight to bark 
and bite’; “How doth the little busy bee”; and “Tis the voice of the 
sluggard.” Over six and one-half million copies of the work have been 
sold. It became a part of the New England Primer, and was given a 
unique honor in this American classic. Even though he helped to laugh 





20n this question, see the statistics compiled by Wilbur M. Stone, The Divine and 
Moral Songs of Isaac Watts (New York, 1918). 
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them out of current use, Lewis Carroll attested the popularity of 
Divine Songs when he parodied two of them in Alice in Wonderland— 
“How doth the little crocodile” and “Tis the voice of the lobster.” 


These two works should give Watts a significant place in the field 
of education and children’s literature, but curiously enough they have 
not done so. One writer has referred to Isaac Watts as an “Unsung 
Singer of Education.’ He is certainly that, and, equally as important, 
he was always a rebel in education, questioning old techniques and 
approaches, and improving on them in each of the thirteen works he 
produced. 

Watts was also both a rebel and a minor prophet in the field of 
English poetry. In recent years, critics have discovered that the reli- 
gious poets of the early eighteenth century played a very important 
part in bringing about the Romantic Movement. The Revolution of 
1688 brought to the English people, after a hundred years of struggle, 
a sort of political and philosophical compromise. In the sphere of 
criticism and taste there was an analogous compromise which nurtured 
two streams of influence, flowing side by side. One was the highly ar- 
ticulate upper-class stream of intellectual and rationalistic tendencies 
which may be grouped under the term neo-classic. The other was that 
deep, more or less inarticulate, religious and emotional stream which 
may be called the evangelical. The minor religious poets of the age 
kept alive the latter strain. And just as Puritan emotion was revived 
in eighteenth-century Methodism, imaginative enthusiasm was carried 
over by these minor religious poets, and their works helped to create 
the climate which produced Romanticism. One of the most significant 
of these minor poets was Isaac Watts. Scholars find in him a “link 
between the spiritual fervour of a still active though latent religious 
life, and the possible renovation of poetry.’* 


Of great significance is the fact that Watts was aware of a need 
for change in the poetry of his day. Though a contemporary of Pope, 
he protested against the “tedious uniformity” of neo-classic rhymed 
couplets. He also protested against a slavish use of Miltonic blank 
verse. And most radical of all, he questioned the subject matter and 
the function of neo-classic poetry and asked for a completely new and 


3Paul J. Fay, “Isaac Watts—an Unsung Singer of Education,” School and Society, 
Vol. XXVIII (New York, August 25, 1928), pp. 217-24. 

4Emile Legouis and Louis Cazamian, A History of English Literature (New York, 
1930), p. 819. 
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revolutionary approach to the subject. Believing that poetry was di- 
vine in origin, he strongly urged that it become once more the handmaid 
of religion, and that it make use of the passionate utterance of the Old 
Testament. With the Bible as model for its form, and with Christian 
experience as his subject matter, the poet must replace the cold rhetoric 
of Augustan satire and imitation with religious truth carried alive into 
the heart by passion. In brief, poetry must reassume its high calling 
and regain its ancient enthusiasm, essentially the aims of the Romanti- 
cists who came at the end of the century. 


Of course, Watts’ efforts to renovate poetry went unheeded in his 
age—the age of Pope. But looked at from our vantage point in time, 
we can see how prophetic the little dissenter was. We can also see that 
he was not afraid to attack entrenched forces, and few forces were 
more deeply entrenched than those of neo-classicism in the early 
eighteenth century. 


Among these few, however, was the tradition of praise in the 
English-speaking Protestant groups of his time. And when Watts set 
out to renovate the devotional practices of his day, he was attacking 
one of the most venerable and sacrosanct traditions of the Puritan 
churches. As is commonly known, early English and Scottish Protes- 
tantism, following the example of Calvin rather than that of Luther, 
was inclined to favor metrical Psalms in its services and to frown upon 
hymns, considering the latter too human in origin to be used in the 
House of God. But by the end of the eighteenth century, practically 
all of the Protestant groups had also become hymn-singing groups. The 
man who won them over to the new position—and he did it almost 
single-handedly—was Isaac Watts. With the publication of his two 
works—H ymns and Spiritual Songs (1707) and Psalms of David Imi- 
tated (1719)—he inaugurated a new era in English church praise. 


When Watts as a young man of twenty-one years conceived the 
idea of improving the congregational praise of his day, he found the fol- 
lowing conditions: most of the churches used only metrical Psalms in 
their services, and these in the Sternhold and Hopkins or some other 
“pure” version; practically all groups made use of a precentor who 
“lined out” the Psalms; the whole book of Psalms was gone through 
from Sunday to Sunday in sequential order without regard for special 
occasions or conditions; and there were in use only a few tunes to 
which the Psalms could be set. In short, Watts realized that the whole 
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procedure had become a drab and meaningless ritual, and he resolved 
to do something about it. 

Approaching his work with all of the radicalism of the young, 
Watts introduced drastic changes in his version of the Psalms. He 
omitted whole Psalms that did not lend themselves to his purpose; he 
left out parts of others. The most deep-rooted change that he made— 
one that no modern man would dare attempt—was to evangelize the 
Psalms, and to bring them down to his own day. Evangelical and New 
Testament themes were introduced in place of the “dark sayings” of 
David. He changed the names of Judah and Israel to England and 
Scotland, respectively, and the names of Jewish kings to those of 
Great Britain. And then, making a complete break with the old tradi- 
tion, he urged the users of his Psalms of David Imitated to look in his 
Hymns for ideas and thoughts not expressed in the former work. 


It is hard for us to conceive the furore which Watts’ “System of 
Praise” caused in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 
Churches and even whole denominations split over the use of these 
two works. It is fascinating to trace in a work like Benson’s’ the 
gradual capitulation of denomination after denomination to the ac- 
ceptance of Watts’ “System of Praise.” By the middle of the nineteenth 
century, Watts’ “system” was the most popular in the Protestant 
world. We take hymn singing so much for granted today we can no 
longer appreciate the service which Watts’ “system” rendered to make 
possible the very conditions we enjoy. But we should remember that 
the author of “O God, our help in ages past”; “Joy to the world, the 
Lord is come”; “When I survey the wondrous cross”; and other classi- 
cal hymns—that this gentle, little dissenter was able to bring about this 
revolution in church praise because he was big enough to question 
tradition—even a tradition sanctioned by John Calvin. 

The name of Calvin brings to mind my final illustration of Watts’ 
questioning spirit. Though coming from a strict Puritan background 
with its accompanying Calvinistic beliefs, Watts was never very happy 
with the doctrine of predestination. In his early poems and hymns he 
was an orthodox Calvinist, but as he got older he began to question 
the Calvinist position on election and predestination. The doctrine 
seemed too harsh and unfair, and in spite of his earlier stand Watts 
began to move away from it. His final position is possibly naive, theo- 


5Louis F. Benson, The English Hymn (New York, 1915). 
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logically: God, he felt, had elected some great souls for salvation, but 
this election did not mean that the others could not be saved. All men 
had a chance at salvation. It was a compromise stand, but the com- 
promise of an honest and charitable heart. 

In his last days, Watts’ questioning spirit got him involved in the 
Trinitarian controversy. Nothing is drier than eighteenth-century theo- 
logical controversy, and I will not give the endless points granted and 
refuted in Watts’ exchanges with opponents—incidentally, most of them 
friendly opponents. The crux of the matter was simply this: Watts was 
torn between his eighteenth-century belief in God-given reason—which 
told him that three distinct persons in the Godhead did not make 
sense—and his heart, which was inclined to accept the mystery. If he 
had been dishonest or afraid of losing personal prestige, he would have 
kept quiet about his Unitarian tendencies, but Watts was the product 
of a Puritan upbringing, and he had a Puritan conscience. His search 
for truth and conviction alienated many of his old friends, among 
them Cotton Mather, but he never gave up the quest. He had a deep 
conviction that Christianity should be not mysterious but plain and 
simple enough for all to understand. He never abandoned that belief 
although it cost him many a bitter moment. 

It is this consistency in Watts’ character which has always im- 
pressed me. He symbolizes, as I have said above, the progressive and 
questioning spirit inherent in Protestantism. Watts’ beliefs, his poetry, 
and even some of his hymns may strike us today as old-fashioned and 
dated, but his rebel spirit has a timeless quality which will keep it 
ever-new, ever-appealing, ever-significant. 
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Pro Hegel, Contra Kierkegaard 


By Rosert C. WHITTEMOKE 


I 


qs abandoned philosophies, like deserted wives, have a discon- 
certing way of reappearing and establishing their claims to consider- 
ation, the reemergence of Hegelian modes of thought in contemporary 
speculative cosmology would occasion neither surprise nor comment 
were it not for one factor: this factor being, as Kierkegaardians 
will be quick to point out, that Hegel and Hegelianism have not 
merely been abandoned—but decisively refuted. If, then, we find signs 
of a Hegel renaissance,’ it would seem that such must have developed 
in spite of this refutation, and hence must either be in ignorance of it 
or prepared to dismiss it as irrelevant. The failure to date of any ad- 
vocate of the “System” to rise to its defence would appear to indicate 
that the former is the case, since failure to rebut a known refutation 
usually means a prima facie admission of its cogency. Yet such reason 
notwithstanding, I think that the latter is really the truer account of 
the situation, and that when we examine the Kierkegaardian polemic 
carefully we shall discover this “known refutation” to be, in fact, no 
refutation at all. 

It will be said that the fact remains: no one has as yet answered 
Kierkegaard’s objections to the speculative enterprise. Yet failure to 
answer may indicate no more than that those who might have answered 
have not seen fit to take Kierkegaard seriously as a philosopher.” I 
~ 1The best, and most complete, account of the developments in philosophy which have 

led contemporary cosmologists to the rediscovery of the significance of Hegel’s 
thought is to be found in Errol Harris’ Nature, Mind and Modern Science (London: 
Allen and Unwin, 1954), in which Harris undertakes “to demonstrate that a 
new statement of a theory akin to what has been called ‘idealism’ can better satisfy 
the requirements of contemporary science than can any merely empirical realism, and 
that, on the contrary, empiricism is appropriate only to the scientific conceptions 
which prevailed in the 17th and 18th centuries, and is now (despite noisy and per- 
sistent survivals) more obsolete than Newtonian physics” (ibid., p. 58). R. G. Colling- 
wood, in his The Idea of Nature (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1945), surveys the 
history of cosmology and arrives at much the same conclusion. For an extended dis- 
cussion of the nature and significance of the Hegel revival as it appears in these 
and other contemporary thinkers, see my “Hegel’s ‘Science’ and Whitehead’s ‘Modern 
World,’” Philosophy, Vol. XXXI (1956), pp. 36-54. 


2Why this should be is perhaps best expressed by Richard Kroner: “The simple fact 
is that he (Kierkegaard) has not a philosophical position. . . . Kierkegaard is an 
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cannot but feel that such an attitude constitutes a major mistake, if 
only because of the encouragement it provides those who would deny 
the possibility of any progress in philosophy. If no one has taken 
Kierkegaard seriously as a philosopher it is surely time to do so.* But 
if we are to do this much, then it is time also to nudge Kierkegaard 
from his privileged position as the knight of faith, and to examine his 
position vis a vis speculative philosophy for what it in fact is—an anti- 
philosophical philosophy, but a philosophy nonetheless. 

The critic of Kierkegaard’s polemic against speculative philosophy 
is doubly fortunate, for not only is the polemic he must deal with 
largely confined to but one of Kierkegaard’s many volumes, Conclud- 
ing Unscientific Postscript, but its expression in this work is, contrary 
to much else in Kierkegaard, as concise and unambiguous as could be 
wished. Indeed, the heart of the matter is expressed in a single para- 
graph:* 

An existential system is impossible. An existential system cannot be 


apologetic thinker, his polemics serve only the purpose of defending his faith. He 
is most indignant about the System because it threatens his existence as a Christian 
believer. The ‘existing individual’ whom he tries to vindicate is not or not in the first 
place the individual that writes a philosophy, but rather the individual Christian 
believer who is crushed by the system. . .. To be sure, he also holds that the in- 
dividual thinker does not find a place in an all-embracing system like that of Hegel. 
. . But this is not the only, indeed, it is not the main source of his bitter and 
sometimes violent attack upon Hegel’s philosophy; rather this source is his ardent 
Christian conviction which cannot breathe within the prison walls of an exhaustive 
metaphysical system like Hegel’s” (“Kierkegaard or Hegel,” Revue Internationale de 
Philosophie, Vol. 60, 1952, p. 81). 
3When Kroner remarks that “Kierkegaard is not a philosophical, but a religious 
thinker, and we would do injustice to him, if we were to forget this fundamental 
distinction; if we criticised him for not fulfilling the task of defending his own 
philosophy” (ibid., pp. 80-81), I think we must disagree, if only because Kierke- 
gaard has at least attempted to fulfill the task. For if one denies this, what is one 
to make of the Concluding Unscientific Postscript? Kroner’s answer that “this book 
is not supposed to be philosophical in a scientific sense, on the contrary, it is un- 
scientific precisely because it is unphilosophical, and it is unphilosophical because it 
is religious,” is pertinent only in so far as it can be maintained that religion (as con- 
ceived by Kierkegaard) is independent of philosophy, and that philosophy which 
is not scientific is eo ipso not philosophy. But neither of these contentions are 
justified in Kierkegaard’s case. As we shall see in the sequel, Kierkegaard’s religion, 
far from being divorced from philosophy or theology, in fact implies acceptance of 
the presuppositions of a major philosophical and theological tradition, and apart 
from this tradition is philosophically and theologically meaningless. As regards the 
unscientific character of his philosophy, if Kierkegaard intends us to take seriously his 
claims to have refuted the pretensions of speculative philosophy then we have no 
alternative but to consider these claims from a philosophical standpoint, since one 
must philosophize in order to refute. To claim exemption on the ground that the 
refutation is unscientific is irrelevant, since a refutation that will not bear critical 
analysis is hardly entitled to be called a refutation. 
4Concluding Unscientific Postscript (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1944), 
p. 107. 
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formulated. Does this mean that no such system exists? By no means; 
nor is this implied in our assertion. Reality itself is a system—for God; 
but it cannot be a system for any existing spirit. System and finality cor- 
respond to one another, but existence is precisely the opposite of finality. 

Could finite being encompass im itself that infinity of which it is 
but a moment, could the part encompass within itself that whole of 
which it is a part, knowing at the same moment that it is but a part of 
that whole it contemplates, all would be well with the System. “But the 
difficulty is that no human being is speculative philosophy; the specu- 
lative philosopher himself is an existing individual, subject to the 
claims that existence makes upon him.’” Existence is prior to essence, 
and because this is so, no adequate conception sub specie aeternitatis 
is possible. A system restricted to the realm of essence, as Kierkegaard 
insists all systems are,® is forever condemned to incompleteness, and 
what could be more worthless than a system which is but the scrap of 
a system. Such, in outline, runs the argument to be met. 

There is but one philosophical way to meet it, and that way lies 
in exposing the arbitrariness of the logical, epistemological, cosmo- 
logical, and theological presuppositions upon which it rests.’ In doing 
this we shall discover Kierkegaard assuming throughout his work 
meanings, definitions, and conceptions, the warrant for which he never 
troubles to examine. More important, we shall discover flat contra- 
diction between the metaphysic by which his polemic is justified and 
the existentialism which it is his aim to vindicate. When we have added 
to these the recognition that Hegel’s point and purpose throughout his 
speculative cosmology is to challenge and deny the cogency of precisely 
that metaphysical point of view implicit in the polemic noted above, 
and have considered the arguments whereby this challenge is sup- 
ported, then, and then only, shall we be in a position to draw meaning- 
ful conclusions as regards the efficacy of the existentialist refutation of 
speculative philosophy. 

II 

The presuppositions we shall need to consider most carefully are 
two in number, and two others call for attention, making a total of 
four, corresponding to the four divisions of philosophy (cosmology, 
~ ‘S]bid., pp. 184 n-185 n. 

8]bid., p. 273. 
7That such presuppositions are involved becomes apparent when we inquire as to how 
Kierkegaard knows that Reality is a system for God; ask how he justifies his con- 


clusion that system and finality correspond; seek to determine the basis for the as- 
sumption that existence opposes finality. 
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theology, logic, and epistemology) relevant to the speculative position 
attacked. The lesser two of these presuppositions are those connected 
with logic and epistemology. 

“All logical thinking employs the language of abstraction, and is 
sub specie aeterni. . . . It is impossible to conceive existence without 
movement, and movement cannot be conceived sub specie aeterni.” So 
writes Kierkegaard in Postscript.® If this presupposition is allowed to 
stand, or is justified, then Kierkegaard has made out his case; for the 
heart of Hegel’s position is that Becoming admits of logical explica- 
tion; that process and dialectic are one. Hence it is obvious that Hegel 
means by “logic” something vastly different than does Kierkegaard; 
that he is, in fact, deliberately challenging the relevance of the whole 
Aristotelian logical view as regards the modern cosmological outlook. 
The pertinence and cogency of the challenge must be discussed below. 
Here we need but note the difference of meaning attached to the notion 
of “logic,” and to remark the fact that the history and development of 
logic, especially in the modern era, is sufficient warrant for reducing 
the Aristotelian logic to the status of a presupposition whose truth or 
relevance requires to be demonstrated—and not simply taken for 
granted. 

The epistemological assumption is rather harder to pin down, since 
apart from his insistence that “Truth is subjectivity” Kierkegaard never 
concerns himself with the problem of knowledge per se. Such conclu- 
sions as it is possible to draw stem from the fundamental fact that 
nowhere in Postscript, or any other of his works so far as I have been 
able to determine, is there anything to indicate that Kierkegaard ever 
for a moment doubted our ordinary ideas to be representations of a 
Reality existent external to us, and I think that we shall not be far 
wrong if we take him as assuming the truth of a representative theory 
of perception closely akin to that of naive realism.® Here again, as 
with the logical presupposition, we need appeal no further than the 

mi ’ Collins, one of Kierkegaard’s more sympathetic critics, remarks concerning 
this, that “unfortunately for the development of his own thought and for subsequent 
speculation which has depended upon him, Kierkegaard did not investigate the 
problem of logical truth beyond a general affirmation of ‘empiricism’ or epistemo- 
logical realism. Our philosophical debt to him would have been very great, indeed, 
had he further investigated the meaning of ‘thing’ and ‘object’ and the nature of 
the mind’s conformity with them. But as a moralist and religious writer, he turned 
away from this task in favor of one more closely connected with his own interests. 
He sensed a danger in the empiricist stress upon objectivity and the discipline of 


experience” (The Mind of Kierkegaard. Chicago: Henry Regnery, 1953, pp. 138-39). 
How real this “danger” was will soon be apparent. 
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history of modern epistemological theory to disestablish the self-evi- 
dence of Kierkegaard’s assumption. Naive realism plus passion does 
not equal an epistemology adequate to the task of demolishing Hegel. 

In considering the cosmological and theological presuppositions of 
Kierkegaard’s polemic we come to that on which all else depends, for 
if these latter assumptions do not hold good, then the Dane has lost his 
cause. Cosmologically, it is presupposed that by “System” one means 
a completed scheme or closed design, and that any sense of “System” 
admitting of openness or incompleteness is impossible to conceive.'® 
Theologically, it is presupposed that by “deity” or “God” we must, and 
can only, understand a Being who is Creator, Sovereign, eternal, in- 
finite, immutable, and omnipotent: in sum, the deity of Scholasticism. 
Since Kierkegaard is, by his own admission, a religious thinker, it is 
proper that we begin with this conception of God, since in the rationale 
of this is to be found the motivating reason for all of the presupposi- 
tions we have noted. 

The objection will doubtless occur to some that we are here en- 
gaged in a meaningless business, since the mark of the religious thinker 
is his preoccupation with his personal relation to God rather than with 
defending this relation in the language of metaphysics. And it is true 
that Kierkegaard is so little concerned with his own metaphysic that 
he nowhere undertakes to provide a comprehensive definition or justi- 
fication of that deity of whom he speaks so eloquently and frequently. 
But to argue that such lack of concern is excusable because motivated 
by devotion is to argue fallaciously. To reiterate a point made earlier: 
the fact that a thinker uses reason to destroy reason, and thereby to 
argue his reader into a recognition and acceptance of his faith, does 
not exempt his reasoning and argument from criticism. For the rea- 
soning adduced may be bad reasoning, and we cannot know that it is 
not until we have exposed it to analysis as in this instance of examining 
presuppositions. At all events, the fact remains that Kierkegaard does 
have a conception of God, even though the nature of his exposition of 
this conception is of such looseness as to require of his reader that he 
construct the conception by inference and piece by piece. 

Thus Kierkegaard speaks in one place of the Creator who “needs 
no man,”"! and in another justifies our inference that such a Being 

10“System and finality are pretty much one and the same, so much so that if the system 


is not finished, there is no system” (Postscript, p. 98). 
11Postscript, p. 122. 
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must be “infinite and eternal.’’’” He tells us that God is the “eternal 
spirit from whom all spirits are derived.’’** “Nature is,” he thinks, 
“indeed, the work of God, but only the handiwork is directly present, 
not God.”"* He is so concerned to avoid what he regards as the car- 
dinal error of Hegel, i.e., the identifying of the Being of God with our 
thought of that Being, that he pushes this assertion of the transcend- 
ence of God to the extreme of denying that existence itself is a mode of 
Being properly applied to God.” “Existence,” as he sees it, “is the child 
that is born of the infinite and the finite, the eternal and the temporal, 
and is therefore a constant striving,’”’’*® while “God is a highest concep- 
tion, not to be explained in terms of other things, but explainable only 
by exploring more and more profoundly the conception itself.”*? Thus, 
he concludes, “God does not think, he creates; God does not exist, He 
is eternal,’’'® 
Kierkegaard in no place states plainly that God is immutable, 
though this seems to be implicit in his denial to God of existence (de- 
fined as constant striving), and has been recognized as such by such 
divergent authorities as James Collins and Richard Kroner.’® In any 
case, change without striving, becoming without time, is hardly con- 
ceivable, as Kierkegaard himself admits in noting that,”° 
As soon as the being which corresponds to the truth comes to be em- 
pirically concrete, the truth is put in process of becoming, and is again 
by way of anticipation the conformity of thought with being. This con- 
formity is actually realized for God, but it is not realized for any exist- 
ing spirit, who is himself existentially in process of becoming. 
With this statement of the conformity of thought with being in 
“12Postscript, p. 195. 
13] bid., pp. 217-218. 
\4]bid., p. 218. 
15To avoid misunderstanding, it should be noted that here and throughout, unless 
otherwise specified, our reference is always to the First Person of the Trinity. Kierke- 
gaard, of course, does not intend to deny existence to God qua incarnate as Christ, 
since it is precisely this eruption of the eternal into the historical that constitutes the 
supreme paradox, i.e., that the eternal has become temporal and hence existent. 
16Postscript, p. 85. “. . . to exist is to become” (ébid., p. 178). 
17] bid., p. 197. 
\8Jbid., p. 296. My italics. For further remarks regarding the incommensurability of 
God and existence see Postscript, pp. 107, 112, 176, 350. 
19In his The Mind of Kierkegaard, James Collins says concerning this point, that 
“Kierkegaard likes to reflect upon the Biblical saying that in God there is no shadow 
of alteration, and hence he denied to God a mode of being which signifies change” 
(p. 250). And Kroner sees that “In denying that God is in a process of becoming, 
Kierkegaard merely repeats what Parmenides and Aristotle have taught, namely that 
God is exempt from the yoke of action and history, that he is always at the goal, 
that in him an absolute conformity between thought and being is actually realized” 


(Revue Internationale de Philosophie, Vol. 60, 1952, p. 90). 
20Postscript, p. 170. 
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God, we are at last in a position to see the truth of what previously will 
have seemed to many a gross misstatement, i.e., that Kierkegaard’s 
theological presupposition is a God at once eternal, infinite, immutable, 
omnipotent, sovereign, creator: in sum, the deity of Scholasticism. 

Yet even as we draw this conclusion, and regardless of the evi- 
dence cited to support it, we must recognize and account for Kierke- 
gaard’s existentialist vision of deity as living and active compassion. 
From this latter point of view Kierkegaard is quite ready to admit that 
it accords with his conception of God that he (God) should be moved 
and changed.” It never seems to have occurred to him that this ad- 
mission, demanded by his existentialism, should conflict with the Scho- 
lastic notion implicit in his polemic. Nowhere does he undertake to ex- 
plain how God can be at once immutable and loving.” Of course, it 
may be that the reason for such lack of explanation is that when 
Kierkegaard speaks of God as active and loving he means Jesus Christ, 
whereas the immutable is always God the Father. Yet even if this is 
the explanation, it does not resolve the issue. Hegel is not to be re- 
futed by invoking the Trinity. No one has, I think, put Kierkegaard’s 
predicament in clearer or truer perspective than Richard Kroner, when 
he remarks anent this dichotomy that,” 

Obviously there is a chasm between Kierkegaard’s speculatively and his 
existentially conceived God, or between the god whom he thinks and the 
God in whom he believes, the same chasm which splits the natural and 
revealed theology in Thomas Aquinas. It was precisely this chasm which 
Kierkegaard tried to fill out by his existential thought. This is a strange 
irony. It is also a tragic failure in a man who is so enthusiastically con- 
vinced that he is right. 

Is Scholasticism at all compatible with existentialism? Collins, 
writing from a Scholastic point of view, suggests that it is, since 
Thomism, as he sees it, is simply an “existential communication . . . 
elaborated in a strictly theoretical and systematic fashion,” which “en- 
tails a sharp delimitation of the scope of speculative and systematic 
thinking, in view of the existential nature of the real world.”** Be- 


21] bid., p. 387 n. ; 
22This problem of the reconciliation of love with immutability is one that is peculiar 


to all varieties of Scholasticism, though Scholastics (perhaps through oversight) 
usually fail to see it as such. Thus Collins, commenting on Kroner’s attack on 
Kierkegaard’s Scholasticism, rebukes Kroner for failing “to see how a purely eternal 
God can be living, existing and active with respect to the world” (The Mind of 
Kierkegaard, p. 299). Unfortunately, Collins neglects to explain to Kroner or to his 
(Collins’) reader just how and in what this seeing consists. 

23Revue Internationale de Philosophie, Vol. 60 (1952), pp. 90-91. 

24The Mind of Kierkegaard, pp. 254-255. 
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cause “it avoids Kierkegaard’s justifiable strictures against the 
Hegelian conception of philosophical science, without surrendering the 
rights of a scientific treatment of being as existent,” it is, he con- 
cludes, the proper “metaphysical norm.” 

But if Kierkegaard’s “strictures” are “justifiable” why “avoid” 
them? And if they are not, why emphasize the “rights” (which Kierke- 
gaard would surely not acknowledge) of treating existence scientifi- 
cally? Collins no more answers these questions than he does the question 
of how it is that a philosophy whose central notion is a deity of such 
immutability that he cannot even be held literally to exist can be prop- 
erly labelled an “existential communication.” All of which would seem 
to indicate that such compatibility as exists between Scholasticism and 
Kierkegaardian Existentialism is not to be found in the notion of the 
existential. 

Whence then arises the conviction that Scholasticism and Exis- 
tentialism are consentaneous? The answer is to be gained by looking 
to the second of the basic presuppositions of Kierkegaard’s thought, 
the conception of “System.” The assumption by both Kierkegaard and 
the Scholastics that “System” means “completed autonomous scheme”’ 
is nowhere more evident than in Collins’ contention that “Pure Specu- 
lative thought eliminates the empirical, existential origin of our con- 
cepts, since such an origin would contradict the boast of the System 
to embody the absolute Idea itself, in its complete autonomy.”*” That 
Hegel nowhere in his writings makes such a boast bothers Kierkegaard 
and Collins not a whit. That it should fail to bother Kierkegaard is 
not strange when we consider, as Collins himself admits,”* the slimness 
of Kierkegaard’s actual knowledge of the writings of Hegel. That it 
should fail to bother Collins is explicable only in the light of Thomism’s 
assurance of its possession of the truth. 

25[bid., p. 255. 

26 [bid 

27[bid., p. 132. 

28“One surprising fact emerges from this study of Kierkegaard’s readings. He had earlier 
and wider acquaintance with the mass of Hegelian and anti-Hegelian writings, which 
followed close upon the master’s death, than with the actual text of Hegel himself. 
. . . Kierkegaard was not interested in the fine shades of meaning and the purely 
technical points in Hegel. He studied Hegel, as one studies the fons et origo of a broad 
intellectual and social movement. . . . This is not to say that Kierkegaard’s own 
criticism is historically and theoretically worthless. Yet it is evident that he had in 
mind Hegelianism as a widespread attitude, more than Hegel himself in all his nuances 
and subtle theorizing. The Kierkegaardian critique must be used with caution, when 


historical points are at issue. It is best taken as challenging the popular understand- 
ing of Hegel and its consequences for everyday life and religion” (Ibid., pp. 104-106). 
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With the notion of “System” thus arbitrarily defined, with the 
conception of an immutable deity fixed in mind, all that remains in 
order to achieve a complete blindness to the fact that Hegel’s philos- 
ophy represents an attack on the very foundations of Scholasticism 
itself is to assume the self-evidence of the Aristotelian logic. That 
Kierkegaard shrinks from none of these assumptions should by now 
be plain.*” What remains to be established is that Hegel’s system is 
other than Kierkegaard has understood it to be. 

III 

Hegel, like Aristotle, has not been fortunate in his followers. As 
Scholastics have moulded the metaphysic of the latter to something 
doctrinally more palatable, so have neo-Hegelians all too often dis- 
torted the rationalism of the former to such a degree as to justify amply 
the critic’s labelling of Hegel’s philosophy as an endless shuffle of ab- 
stractions. Were the System the system Hegel’s successors have usually 
thought it to be, the basic charges against it—that it is sterile in its 
abstractions, false in its presumption of completeness, comic in its 
forgetfulness of the individual—would remain unanswered. To answer 
them is to recognize that it is not enough to defend Hegel from the at- 
tacks of existentialists; he must be justified against Hegelians as well. 
And the irony of it all is that the second task is well likely to prove 
more arduous than the first.*° 

We have but to focus on the stresses inherent in the rationalist 
position to see why this should be. In their zeal to remove the least trace 
of unreason from the Real, Hegelians have usually fallen into the 
same error as their existentialist opponents, the error, that is, of iden- 
tifying dialectic with abstraction, rather than, as Hegel himself does, 
with process.*! If dialectic is abstraction, that is an end of the matter. 


29In fairness to Kierkegaard it should be noted that, psychologically speaking, he 
sometimes seems close to awareness of Hegel’s real purpose. Yet it is clear that, 
metaphysically speaking, he is at no time specifically conscious of it. 

30]t is essential to the understanding of what follows that this be kept firmly in view, 
the more so in the light of Collins’ acknowledgement that the target of the assault 
upon the Hegelian System “is not so much Hegel as the epigoni who set the tone 
of Danish culture; not so much theoretical technicalities as the broad practical 
results of the Hegelian outlook, as reflected in a people’s moral and religious life” 
(The Mind of Kierkegaard, p. 29). 

31“The concept’s moving principle, which alike engenders and dissolves the particulariza- 
tion of the universal, I call dialectic, though I do not mean that dialectic which 
takes an object, proposition, etc., given to feeling or, in general, to immediate con- 
sciousness, and explains it away, confuses it, pursues it this way and that, and has 
as its sole task the deduction of the contrary of that with which it starts—a negative 
type of dialectic commonly appearing even in Plato. . . . The loftier dialectic of the 
concept consists not simply in producing the determination as a contrary and a 
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But if it is not are we any better off? A logic of becoming is for all of 
that—a logic. And if dialectic is process, this is but to say that it is 
logical process. The flaw in this reasoning lies, of course, in assuming 
that logical process can be disjoined from that physical process, of 
which, for Hegel, it is the presupposition. That Hegel cannot intend 
dialectic to mean abstraction or mere logical process seems plain from 
the very language of his description of it as “moving principle, which 
alike engenders and dissolves the particularization of the universal.’ 
That dialectic is immanent in physical process seems to be the clear 
implication of his statement that,** 

this dialectic is not an activity of subjective thinking applied to some 

matter externally but is rather the matter’s very soul putting forth its 

branches and fruit organically. 
The realm of physical process is simply logical process become ex- 
ternalized;** the realm of Spirit is this process come to consciousness of 
itself.*° 


restriction, but in producing and seizing upon the positive content and outcome 
of the determination, because it is this which makes it solely a development 
and an immanent progress. Moreover, this dialectic is not an activity of sub- 
jective thinking applied to some matter externally but is rather the matter’s very 
soul putting forth its branches and fruit organically. This development of the Idea 
is the proper activity of its rationality, and thinking, as something subjective, merely 
looks on it without for its part adding to it any ingredient of its own. To consider a 
thing rationally means not to bring reason to bear on the object from the outside 
and so to tamper with it, but to find that the object is rational on its own account; 
here it is mind in its freedom, the culmination of self-conscious reason, which gives it- 
self actuality and engenders itself as an existing world. The sole task of philosophic 
science is to bring into consciousness this proper work of the reason of the thing it- 
self” (The Philosophy of Right, translated by T. M. Knox. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1942, pp. 34-35). (My italics.) 

32] bid. 

33] bid. 

34 | what is the differentia of nature, the peculiarity which distinguishes it as a whole 
from the Idea on the one hand and from Mind on the other? Hegel’s answer is 
that nature is essentially reality as external, the external world. Here external does 
not mean external to us... . What is meant by calling nature the external world 
is that it is a world pervaded and characterized by externality, a world in which 
everything is external to everything else. Nature, then, is the realm of outwardness; 
it is a world (or rather the world) in which things are outside each other. This 
outwardness has two forms: one in which everything is outside every other thing, 
namely, space; the other in which one thing is outside itself, namely, time. The 
idea of nature, according to Hegel, is the idea of a reality thus doubly broken up, 
spread out or distributed in space and time” (Collingwood, The Idea of Nature, pp. 
126-127). 

5“The mind first sees itself as the world come to consciousness and then sees the 

world as the process in and by means of which that coming to consciousness is 

brought about. Having found its own identity with the world in knowledge, mind 
goes back to the world as Nature to view it as the process in and through which 
knowledge comes to be, and which, at the same time, comes to be the object (or 
content) of knowledge. As the process is throughout one of growing self-consciousness, 
it is a process at once of the emergence of the knowing mind and of the world’s 
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The fact is that in the Idea of Life the self-externalization of nature 
is implicitly at an end; subjectivity is the very substance and conception 
of life—with this proviso, however, that its existence or objectivity is 
still at the same time forfeited to the sway of self-externalism. . . . Mind 
is the existing truth of matter—the truth that matter itself has no truth.** 


Is matter (Nature) then illusion? Rather is it, to borrow the 
language of Bradley, the appearance of Mind, which is yet no mere 
appearance. By itself the particular cannot stand, its truth is the uni- 
versal, and yet the particular is not nothing, since 

Actuality is always the unity of universal and particular, the universal 
dismembered in the particulars which seem to be self-subsistent, although 
they really are upheld and contained only in the whole.** 
And as it is with regard to the unity of universal and particular, so 
must it be as regards the unity of logical and physical process, that, 
for Hegel, these two are one, unity-in-difference. 

If this is so, what then must we say concerning the nature of 
“System”? It should be obvious by now that “System” can mean 
nothing else than the unity of universal and particular, logical process 
and physical process; can only signify that teleological development 
which Hegel denominates dialectic. The only question is whether 
“System,” so defined, shall or can be conceived as closed or completed. 
If “process” is to retain its literal meaning, and surely it must, the 
answer can only be that “System” cannot be that finished thing which 
Kierkegaard has taken it to be,** but must, on the contrary, be under- 
stood as open to the future. “Bis hier ist das Bewusstseyn gekommen,” 
remarks Hegel in closing his Philosophy of History, thus far has con- 


sciousness reached—but this is not the end:*® 


(the process itself) becoming known. Mind, in short, discovers its own immanent 
presence in nature” (Errol E. Harris, “The Philosophy of Nature in Hegel’s System,” 
The Review of Metaphysics, Vol. 3, 1949, pp. 224-225). 

36Hegel’s Philosophy of Mind, translated from the Encyclopedia of the Philosophical 
Sciences by William Wallace (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1894), Section 389, p. 13. 

37The Philosophy of Right, p. 283. 

38That Hegel did not claim what Kierkegaard and so many others have carelessly held 
him to claim, i.e., that philosophy ends with Hegel, is evident in his observation 
that “every individual is a child of his time; so philosophy too is its own time ap- 
prehended in thoughts. It is just as absurd to fancy that a philosophy can transcend 
its contemporary world as it is to fancy that an individual can overleap his age. . . . 
If his theory really goes beyond the world as it is and builds an ideal one as it 
ought to be, that world exists indeed, but only in his opinions, an unsubstantial ele- 
ment where anything you please may, in fancy, be built” (Philosophy of Right, Knox 
translation, p. 11). 

3®Because Kierkegaard, like Hegel, wrote before the impact of Darwin and evolution 
on theology, he could not have anticipated or voiced an objection which many non- 
Hegelians, existentialist and otherwise, would here find decisive, the objection, that 
is, that Hegel’s denial of natural evolution in his Philosophy of Nature is utterly 
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For experience just consists in this, that the content—and the content 
is spirit—in its inherent nature is substance and so object of conscious- 
ness. But this substance, which is spirit, is the development of itself ex- 
plicitly to what it is inherently and implicitly; and only as this process 
of reflecting itself into itself is it essentially and in truth spirit. It is 
inherently the movement which is the process of knowledge—the trans- 
forming of that inherent nature into explicitness, of Substance into Sub- 
ject, of the object of consciousness into the object of self-consciousness, 
i.e., into an object that is at the same time transcended—in other words, 
into the notion. This transforming process is a cycle that returns into 
itself, a cycle that presupposes its beginning, and reaches its beginning, 
only at the end. 
“The end is the beginning!” To grasp the implication of this is to 
recognize that speculation is not necessarily antithetical to existential- 
ism; that, Kierkegaard to the contrary, an existential system is not 
impossible. For if our interpretation of Hegel is correct, one such ex- 
istential system now, in fact, confronts us.*° The significance of this as 


regards Existentialism must, of necessity, be far reaching. 


incompatible with an assertion of an “open system” in any form whatever. Since, 
the objector would continue, natural evolution is a presupposition common to all 
contemporary process (open-system) philosophies, it must follow that either Hegel’s 
conception of system is so different from that of the contemporary views as to make 
all comparison meaningless, or, what is more likely, that the interpretation of system 
as “open” is really a complete misinterpretation. In either case Kierkegaard’s ob- 
jections would apply anew in full force. 

The reply to this objection consists in recognizing (1) that in rejecting natural 
evolution Hegel is not rejecting evolution per se; that on the contrary, logical 
evolution, exemplified by the dialectical process, is foundational to the system; 
(2) that to understand “evolution” as meaning simply “natural evolution” is a 
mistake if only because it implies what it is Hegel’s whole aim to deny, i.e., that 
Nature is something in and for itself apart from Mind or Spirit. The truth of the 
matter for Hegel is not the rejection of evolution but rather its transvaluation. As 
transvalued, natural evolution is rather to be thought of as sublated within 
logical evolution. For a more complete discussion of this point see my ‘“Hegel’s 
‘Science’ and Whitehead’s ‘Modern World,’” Philosophy, pp. 48-52. 

40That this is so, at least as regards the Phenomenology, both Richard Kroner and 
Paul Ramsey agree. “It is,” Kroner argues, “the emphatically expressed thesis of this 
work (the Phenomenology) that only the existential thinker can think the truth. 
Therefore, Hegel undertook the immense task of showing the inner unity of past and 
present.” “The Phenomenology,” as he reads it, “finds the eternal within the present. 
By reconciling the extremes of time and eternity, it lets existence and essence coin- 
cide and thus gives fresh speculative meaning to the idea of existence. Not Kierke- 
gaard, but his great master, Hegel, was,” he concludes, “the inaugurator of existen- 
tial philosophy” (Introduction to Hegel’s Early Theological Writings. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1948, p. 46). And Ramsey concedes that “before it 
became a logic, the philosophy of Hegel was an existentialism; even as logic it is,” 
he admits, “a logic of movement” (“Existenz and the Existence of God,” Journal of 
Religion, Vol. 28, 1948, p. 160). 

But if the system of the Phenomenology be admitted existential, must we not 
go beyond Kroner and Ramsey to admit as much with regard to the system as ex- 
pressed in the Science of Logic and the three volumes of the Encyclopedia of the 
Philosophical Sciences? Not to do so would imply that these latter express a differ- 
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IV 

To begin with, it would seem that the notion of God must be 
much more flexible than existentialists have hitherto thought possible. 
If Hegel is correct, the concept of deity can only derive from the 
consideration of the source, direction, and purpose of the all-pervasive 
dialectical process itself. “What moves itself, that is Spirit; it is the 
subject of the movement, and it is likewise the moving process itself, 
or the substance through which the subject passes.’”*’ In other words, 
the God of an open system can no more be regarded as before and 
outside that system than can the God of a closed system be conceived 
as emergent in and with that system. Panentheism is as much im- 
plied by the open as classical theism is by the closed. And note that 
it is panentheism and not pantheism that is implied.** As any given 
synthesis is a unity-in-difference, a unity in itself over and above the 
thesis and antithesis which compose its parts, so God, or the Absolute, 
is, for Hegel, a unity greater than the sum of the sublated which is its 
content. Substance must become Subject. One has but to call to mind 
Hegel’s analysis and repudiation of the pantheism of Spinoza in the 
Philosophy of Religion to see how and why this must be so. 

Not to have seen this panentheistic character of Hegel’s System 
is perhaps Kierkegaard’s most tragic error, since his conviction that 
a conception of immanence must imply pantheism** forever precluded 
his being able to view the system in any other light than that of a 
direct threat to everything for which a Christian must stand. That the 
conception of God as Love, which is perhaps Christianity’s most 
significant contribution to religion, can obtain literal meaning only 
in a panentheistic context seems never to have occurred to him. 

The consequences of this failure of vision extend beyond theology 


ent system from that of the Phenomenology, but nowhere in Hegel is justification to 
be found for such an assertion, and even Hegel’s opponents generally concede these 
latter works to be no more than reworkings and elaborations of the former. 

41The Phenomenology of Mind, Baillie translation, Rev. 2nd ed. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1949), p. 782. 

42As Collingwood sees it, Hegel’s “God is the self-creating and self-subsisting world 
or organism of pure concepts, and mind is only one, though the highest and most 
perfect, of the determinations which God acquires in that process of self-creation 
which is also the process of creating the world. . . . This resembles pantheism in that 
the process of the world is conceived as identical with the process of God’s self- 
creative life; but it differs from pantheism in that God in Himself, as the pure 
creative concept, is prior to the material world and transcends it as its cause” (The 
Idea of Nature, p. 122). 

43Concluding Unscientific Postscript, pp. 111, 132 ff, 202, 203. 
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to the very core of existentialism, the nature and destiny of the human 
person itself. Indeed, the strongest part of Kierkegaard’s case against 
Hegel is the latter’s presumed inability to account for the individual 
within the system so as to preserve the freedom of the former. And if 
system and deity be Scholastically interpreted, Kierkegaard’s case 
must be admitted made. If Creator be unrelated to creation, infinite 
outside finite, then, before God, man is truly—nothing. Of course, in 
practice this sharp dichotomy is always abrogated. In some strange 
fashion man acquires deiformity, becomes related to God, although 
God qua immutable remains unrelated to him. Yet even so, for Kierke- 
gaard man always is, and, given the Scholastic presuppositions, must al- 
ways remain—be fore God. 

Change the presuppositions, assume open system and panentheis- 
tic deity, and the meaning of individuality itself is changed. Man is 
no longer before God but with God. The isolated finite individual has 
become rather a finite perspective on the infinite. Kierkegaard feels 
God and freedom and, sometimes, futility, and demands that this 
source of feeling which is the individual be taken into account. Hegel 
intuits dialectic, feels reason in process, and finds the individual to be a 
microcosm. Is such a view the less existentialistic for being panenthe- 
istic? 

Kierkegaard’s cry of protest against submerging individual in uni- 
versal may be psychologically sound but ontologically it stands as a 
protest against what may prove to be the very nature of Reality itself, 
if only because it forgets that the cosmic no less than the microcosmic 
requires explanation. When Christian philosophers speak of man’s des- 
tiny as union with God they but admit ontologically what they would 
deny psychologically. They speak of man’s freedom, but the freedom 
they define is not freedom from God but freedom to obey. “Whoever 
rubs the wonderful lamp of freedom becomes himself a servant—the 
Spirit is Lord.’”** So speaks Kierkegaard. Hegel maintains: “The only 
truth for mind is the substantial and underlying essence, and not the 
trivialities of external existence and contingency.” Are they really so 
far apart? 


44Concluding Unscientific Postscript, p. 124. 
45Hegel’s Philosophy of Mind, translated by W. Wallace (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1894), Section 549. 
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The Interpreter’s Bible. Vol. XI. Edited by 
George Arthur Buttrick. New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1955. 763 pages. $8.75. 


This volume includes commentaries on 
Philippians, Colossians, Thessalonians, Tim- 
othy, Titus, Philemon, and Hebrews by 
twelve New Testament scholars who are 
recognized as among “the keenest minds of 
our day.” They have pursued these studies 
in a scientific way, presenting an objective 
view of the data with which they have 
dealt. After duly weighing traditional and 
critical views regarding these Epistles, 
they have presented those views which ac- 
cording to their judgment are the most 
reasonable, along with the reasons for ac- 
cepting them. 


Not only is this volume a study of nine 
books in one, but in another sense it is a 
four-in-one volume. First, it presents a com- 
parative view of the King James and the 
Revised Standard versions of these Epistles 
side by side. This form of presentation 
makes it easy for the intelligent preacher to 
study the texts of his sermons compara- 
tively. Wherever these translations differ sig- 
nificantly in meanings the authors use their 
own scholarly judgment. Second, it contains 
scholarly introductions to these Epistles 
with all technicalities in presentation re- 
duced to a minimum. The style of writing 
is easy to read, and the thoughts easy to 
follow. The kernels are already separated 
from their shells. In these introductions such 
matters are dealt with as are the concern of 
higher biblical criticism. Third, it contains 
scholarly expositions of each topic into 
which each of these Epistles is naturally 
divided. And, fourth, it contains scholarly 
exegeses of each verse of these Epistles and 


deals with such matters as are the concern 
of lower criticism. 


Hence, with respect to these Epistles, this 
volume is at the same time a Bible, an in- 
troduction to a Bible, an expositor’s Bible, 
and an interpreter’s Bible all in one. The 
expositions are philosophical and theological, 
conservative and practical. They are not the 
least important and valuable parts of the 
volume for in them the authors state in 
their own words what they have no doubt 
the ancient authors would say today toward 
solving the religious problems in this same 
but also vastly different social world. 


Hardly will any book which has been de- 
signed as an aid to the intelligent preacher 
or the serious Bible student in understand- 
ing the teaching of these Epistles be better 
designed to achieve its purpose than this 
one. But the preacher who peruses this vol- 
ume in the preparation of sermons must in- 
terpret what he learns from his interpreter’s 
Bible to the masses of peoples to whom he 
must preach. This is clearly stated by one 
of the authors, not as a warning or an ex- 
hortation, but merely as a fact. Speaking of 
human redemption, that author says that 
“the function of an interpreter today is to 
lift this way of dealing with sinful nature 
out of the situations in which Paul used it, 
and reapply its insights to human condi- 
tions, personal and social, which beset each 
new generation. For the problems of human 
nature remain always the same. They are 
met with on new levels, in more complex 
situations of modern life, on a wider stage, 
and in more momentous crises. As the world 
becomes more closely related in all its parts, 
the possibilities of good and the possibilities 
of evil go hand in hand.” As these authors 
interpret the Epistles to the preacher, so 
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must he likewise interpret their interpreta- 
tions to his listeners. Those interpretations 
are sinewy meat for the intellectually strong, 
and not malted milk for the mental babes. 


From this standpoint, that is, from the 
standpoint of the preacher’s interpretations 
of his interpreter’s Bible to his listeners, 
the very great strength of this volume may 
become its great weakness. The large 
amount of well-composed and valuable ma- 
terial for preaching which it contains, and 
the unusual lucidity with which the philo- 
sophical and theological ideas in the exposi- 
tions and exegeses are presented, may pre- 
sent a great temptation to the very busy 
preacher to plagiarize in his sermons from 
texts of Scripture discussed in the exposi- 
tions and exegeses of this volume. But if he 
himself becomes evangelized by the spirit 
of these expositions and exegeses, he will be 
very greatly benefited and stimulated in 
his own thinking, as this reviewer has been, 
by these expositional and exegetical helps 
without losing his own intellectual soul and 
ethical stamina. 

J. LEonARD FARMER 


Huston-Tillotson College 


The Old Testament Since the Reformation. 
By Emil Kraeling. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1955. 320 pages. $5.00. 


What is the authority and meaning of the 
Old Testament in the Christian Church? Is 
it proper for the Christian to regard the 
Old Testament as normative Scripture? 
These are two of the questions which 
prompt Dr. Kraeling to say that the Old 
Testament problem is the master problem of 
theology (p. 8). Toward an illumination of 
this problem the author turns his attention 
and scholarly abilities in the present volume. 


Dr. Kraeling displays remarkable erudi- 
tion as he leads the reader adroitly through 
the subtleties of thought found in the writ- 
ings of post-Reformation theologians, phil- 





osophers, and biblical scholars. Luther, Cal- 
vin, Zwingli, Schleiermacher, Harnack, De- 
litzsch, Barth, Brunner, Bultmann, and 
Eichrodt are but a few of the famous 
names which parade in order before the re- 
viewer. The contributions of English, Amer- 
ican, and Continental scholars (both Liberal 
and Conservative) are presented. In each 
instance, Dr. Kraeling discusses the respec- 
tive views of these men relative to the au- 
thority of the Old Testament and its rela- 
tionship to the New Testament. Perhaps 
two or three examples of Kraeling’s work 
will indicate to the reader not only the 
method pursued but also some of the con- 
clusions reached. 


Luther, according to Kraeling, has great 
respect for the Old Testament because he 
finds the gospel of Christ therein, and the 
worth of any sacred book may be deter- 
mined by the extent to which it treats of 
Christ (p. 12). Nevertheless, Luther may 
not be charged with the advocacy of a 
unilateral biblicism. Luther questions the 
value of such Old Testament books as Es- 
ther and Ezra-Nehemiah because of their 
Judaizing tend<ncies. In the New Testament, 
James, Jude, Hebrews, and Revelation are 
of secondary importance only. Conversely, 
Luther believes that Isaiah and Daniel are 
of special significance for the Christian 
Church because they bear a direct witness 
to the suffering and death of Christ (p. 17). 
Luther shares Paul’s conviction that the 
way of the law is to be found in the Old 
Testament whereas the gospel of grace 
comes fully in the New Testament, but 
even here Luther can see that the law may 
make people aware of their sin and thereby 
prepare them for redemption (pp. 14 f). 
Since the same Holy Ghost has given both 
the Old Testament and the New Testament, 
the authority of the former must be taken 
seriously. 

Turning his attention to the Reformed 


theologians, Kraeling finds that Calvin and 
Zwingli have high regard for the Old Testa- 
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ment because it describes the kind of re- 
ligious community which they envision for 
their own age. Kraeling criticizes Calvin for 
his Christianizing of the Old Testament and 
Judaizing of the New Testament and de- 
scribes him as “purely a biblicist” (p. 23) 
who regards the biblical writers as merely 
the amanuenses of the Holy Spirit. 


This reviewer grants that Calvin may err 
in his emphasis but it can be pointed out 
that Calvin does appreciate the superior ex- 
cellence of the New Testament. The splen- 
dor of divine truth which comes upon man 
since Christ is like the brightness of noon- 
day, whereas the light enjoyed before was 
a kind of twilight (Calvin’s Institutes, IV: 
8, 7). It can also be said that Calvin’s 
statement describing the biblical writers as 
amanuenses of the Holy Spirit does not lead 
him to a wooden and mechanical doctrine 
of verbal infallibility. 


Having discussed the tendency of Schleier- 
macher and Delitzsch (for quite different 
reasons) to relegate the Old Testament to 
a definitely subordinate position, Krael- 
ing comes in one of his later chapters to a 
consideration of Karl Barth’s position rela- 
tive to the authority of the Old Testament. 
For Barth, the two Testaments are before 
and after witnesses to the Incarnation. 
Christ’s pre-existence and presence in the 
Old Testament insures the “singleness and 
continuity of revelation in such a way 
as to put the Old Testament on a level 
with the New Testament” (p. 169). Barth 
does make one minor distinction which 
Kraeling does not mention. Barth agrees 
that there are individual differences which 
distinguish Isaiah from Koheleth and Paul 
from James, but these differences do not 
destroy the over-all unity of the biblical 
witness. 


It is hoped that these short summaries of 
Kraeling’s work will suffice to awaken the 
interest of the reader. The unusual breadth 
and depth of scholarship reflected in this 
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volume should earn it a place in the library 
of every biblical student. 

THURMAN L. Cross 
Hamline University 


The New Testament and Rabbinic Judaism. 
By D. Daube. London: The Athlone 
Press, 1956. 460 pages. $9.00. 


Professor Daube (Regius Professor of 
Civil Law at Oxford) has published, in the 
course of the past twenty years, a long se- 
ries of papers on the relation of rabbinic 
literature to the New Testament. All of 
these papers have been distinguished by 
wide knowledge of rabbinic material and 
many by acute interpretation of details of 
the New Testament text. Some have made 
contributions of real importance to the un- 
derstanding of the Gospels. It is therefore a 
pleasure to find that Professor Daube has 
included the substance of many of them, 
together with much similar and hitherto 
unpublished material, in this book. 

Not only because of this genesis, but also 
from the nature of the material treated, 
the book is a collection of rather discon- 
nected observations on various details or 
aspects of the New Testament. It begins 
with a group of studies of “Messianic 
Types,” ie., of Old Testament figures— 
Joseph, Moses, Samuel and so on—who 
were understood by the Rabbis to be rep- 
resentative or prophetic of the Messiah, 
and who were evidently so understood by 
the Evangelists, too, since details of the 
stories about them have been used in the 
stories about Jesus. Here the rabbinic inter- 
pretation often makes clear, in quite sur- 
prising fashion, the meaning of details in 
the Gospels which the reader would ordi- 
narily pass without noticing. Next comes a 
section on “Legislative and Narrative 
Forms” in which the rabbinic use of certain 
literary or conversational forms—catechism, 
Socratic questioning, and the like—is com- 
pared with that in the New Testament. Usu- 
ally the discussion leads from a similarity 
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of form to similarity of the content which 
the form was used to express. Moreover, 
since it is such literary forms which deter- 
mine the structure of many parts of the 
New Testament, some of the most impor- 
tant material in the book is contained in 
this section. A third section, headed “Con- 
cepts and Conventions,” is apparently a 
catch-all, and has caught material of quite 
varied content and quality. But here again 
there are some extremely important sec- 
tions—for instance, a most illuminating 
study of the rabbinic concept of a disgrace- 
ful death and of the modifications to mini- 
mize disgrace which were introduced into 
the successive Gospel accounts of Jesus’ 
death and burial. All in all, the book has 
unity as a detailed demonstration of the in- 
timate relationships of rabbinic and New 
Testament thought, practice, and writing. 
Beyond this it is perhaps best used as a 
commentary on the New Testament (to 
judge from the index it has dealt with some 
six hundred verses). 


It is not to be expected that such a book 
should deal only with important points, or 
secure always the reader’s assent to its 
particular conclusions. Inevitably, there is 
some obvious exposition of the obvious, on 
the one hand, and hypersubtle discovery 
of significance in the insignificant, on the 
other. Some details are almost certainly 
wrong (e.g., p. 237, the notion that Jesus 
could not have been believed by the Chris- 
tians to have practiced ordination in the 
rabbinic sense, because his personal author- 
ity was conceived as non-transferable. Con- 
trast Gal. 2:20; p. 256, the notion that 
Josephus must have been out of touch with 
the Jewish law of his time and that there- 
fore his testimony about it “must be ruled 
out”; p. 258, the notion that what is op- 
posed in Mt. 5:39 ff. is insistence on one’s 
legal rights—on the contrary, the counsel in 
vs. 40 is addressed to someone legally in the 
wrong, and the compulsory service to the 
military considered in vs. 41 was legally 


authorized). But it would be ungrateful to 
multiply such examples when so many 
more details—and not only details, but gen- 
eral and far-reaching concepts—are certain- 
ly and originally and even, sometimes, 
brilliantly right. These make the book a dis- 
tinguished addition to the relatively small 
group of works on rabbinic parallels to the 
New Testament. 
Morton SMITH 

Brown University 


Faith Active in Love. By George Wolfgang 
Forell. New York: The American Press, 
1954. 198 pages. $3.75. 


Professor Forell, of the School of Religion 
in the University of Iowa, has made “An 
Investigation of the Principles Underlying 
Luther’s Social Ethics,” as the subtitle of 
the book indicates. He is eminently equipped 
by religious orientation and academic back- 
ground to make such a study. He has writ- 
ten a previous book on Luther’s doctrine of 
the church; he has served as an officer in 
the American Society for Reformation Re- 
search; he is a minister in the United Lu- 
theran Church in America; he comes from 
a family of Protestant clergy in Germany. 

The book stresses fundamental principles 
in Luther’s ethics rather than particular 
statements on particular subjects. “Luther’s 
social ethics must be understood in relation 
to his theological method, his basic ethical 
standards, his practical understanding of the 
structure of the world, and the eschatologi- 
cal background of all life” (p. 15). Forell 
is concerned to show that the understand- 
ings of Luther’s ethics in the McGovern 
thesis, that sees Luther as the ideological 
father of Hitler, and in the writings of R. 
H. Tawney and Troeltsch are in error. 

Forell sees the “methodological principle” 
of Luther’s ethics as an evaluation of all 
actions, faculties, beings, and standards in 
the light of “their function of helping or 
hindering the all-important relationship be- 
tween God and man” (p. 55). The moral 
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life has religious sources; it is grounded in 
the forgiveness of sins. Its “ethical prin- 
ciple” can be defined in relation to its 
source in God as ‘justification by faith,’ it 
can be described in relation to its outlet 
as ‘faith active in love’” (p. 90). This love 
is not a means to an end, but an end in it- 
self. It is the spontaneous service to the 
neighbor that contemporary ethics has come 
to know in Nygren’s interpretation of 
Luther. 

The “practical principle” of Luther’s 
ethics in Forell’s interpretation lies in the 
“natural orders.” The natural orders—fam- 
ily, state, etc—are part of the general reve- 
lation of God, and are not destroyed by the 
revelation in Christ. These orders have at 
least the threefold function of law. They 
give order to the relationships of unjusti- 
fied sinners. They hide God from us and 
become the groundwork of salvation that 
leads us to repentance. They are school- 
masters, giving direction to the lives of 
men of faith who never achieve sanctifica- 
tion in this life. Good can be realized in the 
secular natural orders apart from any im- 
pact by the Gospel. The contact between 
the sacred and the secular comes through 
individual Christians, e.g., the Christian 
princes. 

The “limiting principle” of Luther’s ethics 
is his expectation of the coming Kingdom. 
Like Jesus and Paul, Luther had a sense of 
the fullness of time; his reading of the signs 
of the times, including the identification of 
the papacy with the anti-Christ, convinced 
him that man would not long tarry in this 
world of sin and sorrow. Just as inter- 
preters of biblical ethics account for some 
of Jesus’ “hard sayings” within the frame- 
work of his eschatological expectations, so 
Forell seeks to account for some of the 
fierce antagonism of Luther against revolu- 
tion and rapid social change by his escha- 
tology. 

Forell obviously seeks to speak from 
within Luther and the Lutheran tradition, 
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and wishes to show the relevance of Luther 
to the growing social awareness of Lutheran 
churches and Protestantism in general. At 
no point, to the best of my memory, does 
he exercise his critical faculties on Luther 
himself. The book is more an apology than 
a critical study. Perhaps the former is most 
needed, for at least the understanding of the 
religious and theological dimensions of 
moral action that are at the center of 
Luther’s thought are instructive for con- 
temporary ethics. 


The structure of the book is its worst 
feature. At least one-third, and perhaps 
closer to half of the book is taken up by 
footnotes. The notes are useful, for they 
contain long quotations from primary 
sources which substantiate Forell’s inter- 
pretation. In addition to the long notes 
there are several extensive quotations from 
Luther in the text. If one is to follow the 
notes while reading the text he is engaged 
in a choppy reading process. Perhaps the 
book would have been better if Forell had 
written his text as introductory essays to 
selected readings. The structure of the book, 
however, ought not discourage us from 
reading and using this book as a useful 
introduction to and _ interpretation of 
Luther’s ethics. 

JaMEs GUSTAFSON 


Yale University Divinity School 


The God of Our Faith. By Harris Frank- 
lin Rall. New York: Abingdon Press, 
1955. 153 pages. $2.75. 


This volume is one of a series of three 
which deals with the general field of sys- 
tematic theology. The first volume was 
Christianity: An Inquiry into Its Nature 
and Truth. The second was Religion as 
Salvation. The present work is concerned 
primarily with the doctrine of God. 


The book is divided into four parts: The 
Meaning and Method of Theology, Making 
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a Christian Theology, The Doctrine of God, 
and God and the World. 

The first two sections logically belong to- 
gether in that they deal with the same fun- 
damental issues: the problem of knowledge 
and the criteria of truth in the field of re- 
ligion. 

These problems are presupposed in the 
development of an adequate systematic 
theology. Perhaps it is here that one finds 
the crucial issue for those who claim knowl- 
edge and truth in religion. Logical empiri- 
cists and ‘analytic philosophers may be less 
confident of their strictures on knowledge 
than they were in the recent past. There is 
still, however, a widely held view that the 
only knowledge warrantable is ascertainable 
through observational or operational tech- 
niques. 

Rall does not deal directly or fully with 
this problem, but his emphasis upon the role 
of experience and reason in an adequate 
theology is significant. Without identifying 
Christian theology with theistic philosophy, 
he indicates the broadly empirical and 
rational character of theological truth. Dis- 
tinctive in Christian theology is the unique 
historical person of Christ through whom 
we have a living faith in God. 

Beginning with a rational interpretation 
of experience, notably the moral and re- 
ligious, Rall points to a personal God of 
goodness, love, and righteousness. He states: 
“The highest life that we know is personal- 
ethical. However much God may transcend 
our being and our knowing, he cannot be 
less than this. To deny him consciousness, 
rationality, freedom, and purposive activ- 
ity is to reduce him to blind force or a mere 
trend or tendency in the universe. To deny 
him moral quality is to remove him as an 
object of reverence and worship” (p. 88). 

Historic fact and religious experience are 
the categories through which Rall gives a 
brief but helpful account of the difficult 
problem of the Trinity. Similarly, he uses 
the experienced fact of purpose and evi- 


dences of design in the physical world as 
pointing to God’s creative activity in 
nature. 

The suggestion may be made that if Rall 
had followed the logic of his method, an 
interpretation of the dysteleological facts 
of nature would have led him to the hy- 
pothesis of a God supreme in love and 
goodness but limited in power. He rejects 
this inference and concludes that: “Faith 
is our final word as we face the world of 
evil.” “God does not come by logical demon- 
stration or by the witness of our senses. 
We walk by faith and not by sight” (p. 
146). 

FRANK CUNNINGHAM 


Morris Brown College 


Fortitude and Temperance. By Josef Pie- 
per. New York: Pantheon Books Inc., 
1954. 127 pages. $2.75. 


Josef Pieper, convinced that enlightened 
liberalism has misrepresented the cardinal 
virtues so important in a description of 
Western Christianity’s estimate of man, 
undertakes to set forth in this book the 
original significance of two of these virtues, 
fortitude and temperance or moderation, ac- 
cording to Thomist teaching as preserved 
in the Church. The author explains that 
the fact of the existence of evil in human 
life and in the world of spirits is a basic 
assumption of his treatise. 


Although the author does not deal with 
the two other cardinal virtues, prudence and 
justice, recognition is taken of the inter- 
relatedness of the four virtues. As for for- 
titude, it is dependent and subordinate to 
prudence and justice. The author writes, 
“Fortitude is less directly informed by pru- 
dence than justice; justice is the first word 
of prudence, fortitude the second; pru- 
dence informs fortitude, as it were, through 
justice. Justice is based solely upon recog- 
nition of reality achieved by prudence; 
fortitude, however, is based upon prudence 
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and justice together” (p. 22). Although 
fortitude presupposes man’s vulnerability 
and refers to the deepest injury of which 
his personality is capable, even death it- 
self, fortitude deals with reality; it does 
not preclude fear nor a real understanding 
of the evil that may be involved in suf- 
fering. Fortitude is not simply absence of 
fear, but it is confronting the “ultimately 
and absolutely dreadful,” sometimes in the 
attitude of endurance, sometimes in the 
attitude of attack, but always in the in- 
terest of realizing “the greater and actual 
good.” The author finds, however, “that 
endurance, not wrathful attack, is the ulti- 
mately decisive test of actual fortitude, 
which, essentially, is nothing else than to 
love and to realize that which is good, in 
the face of injury or death, and undeterred 
by any spirit of compromise” (p. 30). Fi- 
nally, Pieper treats the three basic forms as- 
sumed by human fortitude: pre-moral for- 
titude as applies to the order of mental 
health; ethical fortitude as applies to the 
political order or everyday, normal com- 
munity activity; and mystical fortitude as 
applies to the supernatural life. This reader 
found Chapter V, in which these forms are 
discussed, very provocative. 


Again, in his approach to the study of 
temperance or moderation the author re- 
lies upon the framework set by Thomas 
Aquinas. He at once rejects the modern, 
popular understanding of the word “tem- 
perance” as being too narrow and shallow. 
Pieper locates the true meaning of this word 
in a twofold purpose: to bring unity or 
order in the body of man, and to produce 
“serenity of the spirit.” Unlike the other 
cardinal virtues, temperance aims at the 
active life of each man himself. It is man 
focussing his vision upon himself and his 
condition. Man may turn toward the self 
in either a selfless or a selfish way. Intem- 
perance is seeking the self in a selfish way; 
“temperance is selfless self-preservation.” 
But the author contends that the order and 
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serenity which temperance fosters in the 
life of man would be trite if man alone were 
the center of concern. Love of God saves 
man from that turning to the self which 
is blind and self-destructive, and makes man 
both capable of and inclined to seek the 
self in a selfless way. Summarily, then, 
temperance preserves the realization of 
serenity and inner order in the life of man 
and defends against all perversions of this 
quest. Thus temperance becomes the ground 
of fortitude and the expression of manli- 
ness at its best. 


In successive chapters Pieper applies this 
interpretation of temperance to the realms 
of chastity and unchastity, virginity, fast- 
ing, the sense of touch, humility, uninhib- 
ited wrath, and sensual perception. 


One need not be a confirmed exponent of 
Thomist philosophy to appreciate keenly 
the penetrating insights found here and 
the freshness of Pieper’s attack, which are 
features that definitely recommend the 
book. 

MELvin WATSON 
Morehouse College 


Christian Ethics and Moral Philosophy. By 
George F. Thomas. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1955. 539 pages. $5.75. 


This book is an important contribution 
to the literature of ethics. As the title in- 
dicates, the author presents an exposition 
and discussion of Christian or theological 
ethics and philosophical ethics. Parts I to 
II are given over to the systematic ex- 
position of Christian ethics, with the careful 
consideration of Old Testament roots, of 
New Testament fundamentals, of the Chris- 
tian doctrine of man, and of the application 
of the Christian view of life to the moral 
problems of contemporary society. The 
discussion in these parts is handled care- 
fully, as is true of the book as a whole. 
The exposition is clear, thorough, and un- 
equivocal. Historic and very involved theo- 
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logical and moral questions are treated with 
a competence which signifies the author’s 
mastery of his materials. 


In the more strictly theological section, 
Part III, the author considers Christian 
ethics within the framework of the Chris- 
tian doctrine of man. One must acknowl- 
edge, of course, that Christian ethics has its 
doctrinal foundation, as for that matter 
every ethical theory has its roots in some 
doctrine of man. One may not acknowledge, 
however, that Christian ethics derives from 
or entails a doctrine of man as pre- 
sented in this volume. The author’s posi- 
tion is set against the inadequacies of 
idealistic and naturalistic conceptions of 
man which have had such a wide cur- 
rency in the modern world. His observa- 
tions in criticism of these theories are 
those upon which there would be con- 
siderable agreement among present-day 
writers. The question remains, however, as 
to what, in the light of these inadequacies, 
is the Christian view of man. One may 
agree, for example, that it is Christian to 
think of human life in terms of a bias to 
evil and still reject the idea that man has 
the freedom but not the power to attain 
goodness. Or again, one may not only reject 
the Augustinian conception of original sin 
in terms of the direct inheritance of the 
sinful will, as the author does, but also 
the Lutheran conception of faith and grace, 
which the author accepts. Or again, one may 
question the significance for ethical discus- 
sion of the author’s insistence upon the 
“special” grace that comes through faith 
as over against “general” grace working 
upon conscience. There is no great evidence 
that the behavior of those within the com- 
munity of “special’’ grace has been more 
moral, in terms of the teaching of Jesus, 
than those who have been without. 


In Part IV, the author extends his ex- 
position and analysis to secular moral phi- 
losophies. The rationale for this is the need 
for Christians to accept the insights of 


moral philosophy where these bear upon 
matters not dealt with in the Gospel. This 
appropriation must be selective, however, 
and one must not bring over with these in- 
sights such materials as are not compatible 
with Christian ideas. The proper use of 
secular materials by the Christian is the 
problem of the synthesis of faith and rea- 
son. The author cautions against a mere 
“eclectic synthesis”; there must be critical 
acceptance and transformation. There re- 
mains, of course, the historic problem of 
acceptance and transformation without dis- 
tortion and deformation of both Christian 
and secular materials. 
WruiaM A. BANNER 


Howard University 


Augustine: Confessions and Enchiridion. 
Newly translated and edited by Albert 
C. Outler. Philadelphia: The Westmin- 
ster Press, 1955. 423 pages. $5.00. 


Perennial favorite of writings on the 
spiritual life, the Confessions of Augustine 
appears in a new translation and edition in 
this seventh volume in the Library of Chris- 
tian Classics. Dr. Albert C. Outler, profes- 
sor of theology at Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, is the translator and editor. The 
Library of Christian Classics is performing 
a great service for Christians in that its 
26 volumes will provide fresh editions of 
the classics of our faith. If they are all done 
as excellently as this volume they will be 
worthy of high praise indeed. 


All translations of a work of this nature 
are of necessity also interpretations, for the 
choice of words and the forms of expres- 
sion reflect the comprehensions of the trans- 
lator and his insight into the truths being 
expressed. This, parenthetically, is one rea- 
son why new translations are required 
from time to time, even when excellent ones 
have existed at an earlier period. In this 
new work, Dr. Outler shows himself a mas- 
ter both of the Latin language and of re- 
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ligious understanding, for his translation 
brings out in brilliant form the full meaning 
of Augustine’s thought and experience, and 
renders this into excellent, modern English. 

It is good, too, to have these works to- 
gether. As they stand side by side we can 
compare and contrast them. In one respect, 
the Confessions, written at the beginning 
of Augustine’s Christian life, is so much 
more human, warm, living, full of the re- 
ality of religious experience. Here we find 
little of theological system. The very choice 
of words shows the mark of their source. 
By contrast, the Enchiridion, written some 
twenty years later at the climax of his serv- 
ice to the Church, seems dry, dogmatic, 
systematized, with little of the personal. 
Yet the two imply each other, and the one 
could scarcely stand without the other. The 
earlier work provides the foundation for 
that which is outlined in the latter; and 
without the latter the former would be in- 
complete. In itself, the Enchiridion (Hand- 
book) draws together an invaluable system 
of theology which at many points fore- 
shadows the conclusions of the later Church 
Councils. 

This translation is accompanied by the 
full critical apparatus of scholarship—excel- 
lent and useful introductory material, Au- 
gustine’s own testimony concerning these 
works, a table of significant dates, explana- 
tory notes, bibliographies, indexes (both 
general and biblical). Each book of the Con- 
fessions begins with a brief summary of its 
contents. 

Here is, indeed, an excellent book of first- 
rate scholarship and deep religious insight. 
It is an invaluable addition to the library of 
every clergyman and student of religion. 

J. Catvin KEENE 
School of Religion 
Howard University 


Juliana of Norwich: An Appreciation and 
an Anthology. By P. Franklin Chambers. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1955. 
224 pages. $2.75. 


Juliana of Norwich (1342-1413 or later), 
or Lady Julian, who called herself “unlet- 
tered,” was the first English woman of let- 
ters, and her Revelations of Divine Love 
was one of the earliest manuscripts to be 
printed. She completed it at about the age 
of fifty; it contains her detailed account 
of, and continued meditations upon, a se- 
ries of sixteen visions centering in Christ 
on the cross which came to her in her 
thirtieth year, during an illness which 
brought her to the point of death. She lived 
some forty years afterward as an anchoress 
by the Church of St. Julian at Norwich 
(taking his name), and became known far 
and wide as people came to her for counsel. 


The book now under review is not a 
complete modern text of her Revelations, 
but an “appreciation” and comment, with 
a rendering of various portions of her 
book into good contemporary English with- 
out losing the medieval flavor. This has 
been done by an English free church minis- 
ter in a way that offers either an appealing 
introduction to Lady Julian or an oppor- 
tunity for fresh appreciation. The editor 
reviews what little is known of her life and 
the fourteenth-century background, and 
writes with psychological and theological 
discernment. An anchoress, it appears, was 
not so cut off from the currents of thought 
and the tragic social conditions of her time 
as modern persons might suppose. Mr. 
Chambers points out that in the accurate 
perception of her experiences and the devel- 
opment of teaching from them, she showed 
intuitive and intellectual gifts of a high 
order. 

There were times when Lady Julian 
found conflicts between her revelation and 
the Church’s teaching. The repeated prom- 
ise of the Lord, “I will make all things well 
...and... all manner of things shall be 
well,” she found inconsistent with the 
teaching that many souls shall be “damned 
to hell without end.” The Lord’s answer to 
this was, “That which is impossible to thee 
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is not impossible to me. I shall . . . make 
all things well.” She took this to mean, not 
liberty to challenge the orthodox doctrine, 
but a call to be loyal both to the Church’s 
teaching and to her own “shewing.” “She 
accepted the tension as part of the mystery 
of life, and grew in grace in consequence” 
(Introduction, p. 22). 


Like other mystics, she on occasion found 
the reality of the Lord so overwhelming 
that sin was “nought.” However, this was 
by no means her usual teaching about sin; 
she took its actuality seriously, and the 
problem of sin and evil kept recurring in 
her meditation. “A human soul has no 
harder hell than sin.” She hated sin; but 
discerned truly that “we should hate sin 
only for love,” and only in love is its cure. 
Her contemplation of the cross included a 
painful realization of its physical dreadful- 
ness; it was a far cry from the sentimen- 
tality of “In the Cross of Christ I Glory.” 
There is in the whole of Juliana’s writing, 
moreover, no trace of either erotic imagery 
or overvaluation of ecstatic states; and for 
the rest of her life she sought no further 
mystical experiences. 


The long vision-parable, “The Lord that 
hath a Servant” (pp. 136-143) deserves 
close attention both for its beauty and its 
meaning. The Lord, with “eyes . . . full of 
lovely pity, deep seated and penetrating 
far and wide as a watchman surveying end- 
less kingdoms,” sends his servant, wretch- 
edly clad, on a mission of hard labor to 
produce precious fruits from the earth. 
The servant, “running in great haste for 
love,” falls into a ditch and sustains many 
hurts and injuries. We expect, of course, 
that this servant will mean Christ, and so 
he does; but first, he means Adam! Christ, 
thereafter, takes on Adam’s soiled clothing 
and does all this in another way. But the 
implication is that even Adam “fell” not 
only through sin, but because he loved God. 
The “natural man” also is the servant suf- 











fering for his Lord, though he _ needs 
Christ to redeem and perfect him. 


It is not surprising that those whose 
theology is built chiefly on intuitions of 
man’s inner darkness are often suspicious 
of “the mystics’—who build it chiefly on 
experience of the Light that has penetrated 
that darkness! 


Toward the end of her book Juliana 
speaks of Christ as “the Mother,” to whom 
we should actually pray as “My Mother” 
when we are most in need. “We know that 
all our mothers bear us to pain and to dy- 
ing. .. . He alone beareth us to joy and to 
everlasting life.” And yet he is active even 
in and through natural motherhood: “it 
is He who doeth it in the creatures by 
whom it is done.”’ There is indeed a Divine 
answer to the universal mother-need, which 
Protestant theology has ignored in its de- 
scription of God’s nature and working. 
Contemporary Catholicism tries to meet this 
need by an increasingly mythological—and 
exploitable—exaltation of Mary. By con- 
trast one appreciates the simple reverence 
and sympathy with which Juliana speaks of 
Mary in her humility, seeing her as repre- 
sentative of all who respond to and re- 
flect the love of Christ. Divine mother- 
hood is discerned, rather, where it belongs 
—within the Godhead (Cf. Isaiah 66:13, 
Matthew 23:37). 


Since World War II, when the church of 
St. Julian was destroyed, the Norwich 
Memorial Chapel and Shrine have been 
restored and rededicated with memorials 
of Lady Julian, under ecumenical auspices. 
Various contemporary writers, both Catho- 
lic and Protestant, have used quotations 
from or references to her. Evelyn Underhill 
called her “one of the safest guides to the 
contemplative life.” 


ERMINIE HuntTRESS LANTERO 


New York City 
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Myth and Ritual in Christianity. By Alan 
W. Watts. New York: Vanguard Press, 
1954. 262 pages. $4.75. 


Ever since Alan Watts’ Behold the Spirit, 
in which he set forth a mystical approach 
for our time which burst all conventional 
Christian categories but was filled with sug- 
gestive insight, his writing has attracted the 
attention of thoughtful readers who want 
to see how the Christian position could be 
interpreted by a Westerner who has largely 
adopted the categories of the East. In this 
volume, where the Christian year as it is 
lived in the Roman Catholic Church is 
selected as the rhythmic ritual to be exam- 
ined by one who is not wedded to what he 
calls “the religious provincialism” of the 
West, and who is “neither a Christian nor 
a Catholic in any ‘party’ sense of these 
words,” there is once again a blending of a 
close, and, as far as this reviewer could 
judge, accurate and amazingly minute 
knowledge of the Catholic ritual, and of a 
treatment of ritual as a living myth that 
points, as myth does, to the inner meaning 
of the universe and of human life, but re- 
fuses to be focused in any of the dogmatic 
claims that these rituals have ostensibly 
grown out of. 

There is throughout the book the note 
of releasing Christianity from its grave- 
clothes of literalism and letting it see that, 
like all of the great world religions, it is 
a dim mirroring of the deep life that plays 
in the unconscious souls of all men, and 
that the task of a real renewal of religion 
is for man to discover and befriend the liv- 
ing fire that burns in his own unconscious 
life. There is a strong note of Jung 
throughout, and an acknowledgement of 
his influence in the prologue. There is also 
high tribute paid to the Indian thinker 
Coomaraswamy who has also in countless 
articles sought to draw the West away 
from its “illusory” notions of time and its 
significance, and to draw them out into an 
experience of immediacy that annihilates the 


significance of all time and, in a way, of all 
history. 

Acknowledging from the outset that “con- 
temporary theologians, both Catholic and 
Protestant, close their minds to any inter- 
pretation of Christianity in the light of 
the philosophia perennis . . . (out of) fear 
of syncretism .. . and “acosmism” (the an- 
nihilation of history) Watts proposes to 
approach the ritual of the Roman Catholic 
Church by describing it as “one of the most 
incomparably beautiful myths that has ever 
flowered in the mind of man, or from the 
unconscious processes which shape it and 
which are in some sense more than man.” 
The myth vs revelation of this inner mean- 
ing is then interpreted along the lines of 
the perennial philosophy. He believes that 
a whole new set of meanings and values 
are to be found in this fresh approach to 
the ritual of this classic form of Christian- 
ity “as a coherent myth.” 


His concluding remarks will serve to 
give the clue to what he believes the rich 
and highly original treatment which he 
gives of every stage in the Christian year 
may have accomplished. He comments on 
the present religious revival in concluding, 
“much of the present ‘return to religion’ is 
based not upon a veritable trust in God 
but upon the feeling that faith in the 
Christian God is a social and psychological 
necessity. But Christianity cannot survive 
in the role of a ‘therapeutic illusion,’ nor 
as a mere refuge of authority and certainty 
for those who shrink from the bleak con- 
sequences of logical thought, and still less 
as a nostalgic self-indulgence for those who 
need it as a pretext for the physical beauty 
of the Liturgy. .. . Western man . . . must 
discover that the pilgrimage from earth to 
Heaven is not a journey into the future 
but into the Center. He must realize that 
the death through which we must pass be- 
fore God can be seen, does not lie ahead of 
us in time. ‘Death’ is the point at which ‘I’ 
comes to an end and beyond which lies 
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the unknown, and this point is not ‘on’ but 
‘in.’ ‘The kingdom of God is within you.’” 


There will not be many inside the Chris- 
tian fold who will find this treatment of 
liturgy and of the root of liturgy satisfying 
the ground of their faith, which requires a 
basis in time as well as in eternity. There 
will, however, be few who will not feel after 
the experience of reading Watts that he has 
illuminated and immensely enriched their 
understanding of the symbolic character of 
the liturgy and that he has lighted up for 
them the deep stirrings in their own uncon- 
scious life, which with a commendable ret- 
icence, does not permit itself the easy lux- 
ury of description. As such, this book can 
prove a most helpful vehicle and deserves 
a wide reading. 

Dovctras V. STEERE 


Haverford College 


The Conflict of Religions. By Phillip H. 
Ashby. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1955. 225 pages. $3.50. 


In this little volume, Phillip Ashby has 
made a fresh thrust at the problem of pre- 
senting the great world religions to the 
West. Breaking with the tradition of the 
previous generation to study them compara- 
tively, which almost inevitably meant for a 
Western teacher to study them in compari- 
son with Christianity as the norm, and 
abandoning equally the conventional his- 
tory of religious approach where each reli- 
gion tended to be treated almost as an iso- 
lated plant, Ashby has taken up instead the 
tools of his acknowledged master Joachim 
Wach and chosen to approach these great 
world religions as social phenomena which 
exist and which can be sympathetically de- 
scribed in terms of their basic insight into 
certain common problems that man con- 
fronts. 

After showing the conflicts in which 
Christianity, Islam, Hinduism, and Bud- 
dhism each finds itself involved, Ashby uses 


the device of examining systematically the 
areas of conflict and the areas of agreement 
between these world religions on such mat- 
ters as: religious knowledge; the Divine; 
the status of man; and the picture of what 
constitutes human fulfillment. 


He then examines what he calls roughly 
the “religions of the West,’ namely, Chris- 
tianity and Islam, and “the religions of the 
East,” Hinduism and Buddhism. He notes 
the claims of the religions of the West to 
possess a final and definite revelation, and 
of the East to claim a superior tolerance 
toward all truth, and sees in their basic 
truth-claims no possibility of any theoreti- 
cal reconciliation. 

Caught in a swiftly shrinking world 
where all protective geographical barriers 
have almost vanished, Ashby sees the only 
hope in these great world religions making 
a frank acknowledgement of these deep 
and irremovable conflicts, resolving to un- 


“derstand each other, and, finally, cooperat- 


ing with each other (Cooperation without 
Compromise) for the purpose of a common 
devaluation of the transitory and the 
holding before men of a_ trans-secular 
dimension in which both their lives and 
their basic values can alone find their ulti- 
mate grounding. 

While the writer neatly types the three 
common approaches of one of the great 
Western world religions such as Christianity 
to the others as either that of radical dis- 
placement, syncretistic adaptation, or ful- 
fillment, there is little given in the book 
to indicate that the approach of fulfill- 
ment is different in kind or is more to 
be commended than the other two. This is 
perhaps the least impressive point of this 
admirable analysis, for a strong case could 
be made for the fact that fulfillment is not 
on the level of the other two, and that it 
represents a mood in which Christianity 
might alone be mobilized to make the ap- 
proach of “Cooperation without Compro- 
mise” for which Ashby nostalgically pleads. 
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If the fulfillment approach of Christian mis- 
sions, “I come not to destroy but to fulfill,” 
could include the realization that they did 
not themselves know all that God has to 
reveal to them about Christ’s way on earth 
and that while he will not change, their 
own grasp of him is open to continual ful- 
fillment, then a real basis for cooperation 
without compromise is given. When a Chris- 
tion missionary trusts the truth of Christ 
sufficiently to move vulnerably among the 
thought and worship forms of another re- 
ligion, and does it with an inner confidence 
in its capacity to draw that which is true 
in the other religion into its inmost sweep, 
and in the course of it to have his own 
inadequate grasp of Christ purged and 
cleansed, have we not approached in this 
category of “fulfillment” much of what 
Ashby has in essence pleaded for? 


The reviewer has no right to probe into 
another’s religious unfolding, but he sus- 
pects that Phillip Ashby’s own departure 
out of the clothing of neo-orthodoxy into 
a Christian approach that would be less 
defensive and less protective of Christ, with- 
out fear of either his syncretization or his 
being surpassed, may have been too recent 
to keep him from recognizing that anything 
other than a “hard core” type of approach 
would be permitted to Christianity if the 
salt of its life is not to be dissolved away. 
Closer touch with Raymond Lull or Nicho- 
las of Cusa might have indicated a freer 
movement. 


One defect in this fine book might be 
said to lie in a certain lack of literary charm 
which so handsome an analysis richly de- 
serves. This is accentuated by the somewhat 
arbitrary and cumbersome architectonic 
structure of setting up four issues and then 
walking over the path of each religion 
four different times in order to assess its 
status in regard to this problem. This in- 
volves considerable repetition. It has also 
seemed to result in abstract comparisons 
that are so turgid that they cry out for 


helpful living illustrations to pin them 
down. 

It would be hard to find any compara- 
bly frank appraisal of the total situation 
for the use of students and intelligent lay- 
men, and this book both deserves and is 
almost sure to receive a wide reading. It 
is likely to recast the whole approach to 
the problem in the period just ahead. The 
writer is a young scholar whose voice, if this 
is a sample, is sure to be an influential one 
and promises much for the future. 

Dovucias V. STEERE 
Haverford College 


The Great Mother. An Analysis of the 
Archetype. By Erich Naumann. New 
York: Pantheon Books Inc., Bollingen 
Series XLVII, 1955. 380 pages, plus 186 
pages of plates and three schemas. $7.50. 


The work of the psychologist C. G. Jung 
is becoming increasingly well known in this 
country, partly because of the excellent 
translations of his works which have been 
published in the Bollingen Series of Pan- 
theon Books. Tiis new and very impressive 
volume is a translation from the German 
by Ralph Manheim of a work by Erich 
Naumann, student and disciple of Jung, 
which bears throughout its length the 
marks of the master and is dedicated to 
him. 

Here is a volume that is at one and the 
same time fascinating, question provoking, 
and full of implications for philosophical 
and religious thought. The author has de- 
veloped in it at considerable length and with 
an amazing wealth of detail the many sides 
of the archetype of the Great Mother. The 
reader will understand at the beginning 
that outside Jungian circles there is no 
general agreement as to the fact of “arche- 
types” in the human consciousness, yet it 
will be difficult indeed for him to finish the 
book without feeling deeply impressed, if 
not convinced of the correctness of the 
author’s main thesis, by the mass of mate- 
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rial presented and the manner in which the 
thesis of the author gives deep meaning and 
value to this material. 


In Jungian thought, an archetype is an 
inward image at work in the human psyche, 
not any specific concrete image existing in 
time and space, which expresses itself sym- 
bolically in the myths and artistic creations 
of mankind. These archetypes are the pos- 
session of all human beings. They manifest 
themselves in energetic processes within the 
psyche, both in the unconscious and be- 
tween it and consciousness (p. 3). They 
manifest themselves symbolically in specific 
psychic images, perceived by consciousness 
and different for each. As they manifest 
themselves, they determine human behavior 
in accordance with laws of their own, in- 
dependent of individual experience (p. 4). 
They are, then, particular forms or patterns 
of behavior. They direct individuals and 
are always accompanied in their expression 
by deep emotion. They thus become a kind 
of unconscious will which determines per- 
sonality in its moods, inclinations, and 
tendencies (p. 5). Since they are perceived 
in the forms of images, they are both a 
power and a conception, and as conceptions 
they express themselves in symbols and 
myths which relate not to the individual 
ego but to the whole psychic system of 
persons, embracing consciousness and the 
unconscious. In their realizations, they are 
the creative source of the human spirit in 
all its realizations (p. 16). In early man 
these symbols strengthened consciousness: 
in modern man they compensate for an 
overemphasis upon consciousness. 


One of the primal, universal archetypes 
is the Great Mother. In the course of the 
development of human consciousness, this 
archetype has gone through many forms and 
today appears both as force and as con- 
cept in widely varying expressions. Two 
main characters of the feminine, which in 
its basic symbolism is a vessel, have ap- 
peared, namely, the elementary and the 





transformative. These two appear in both 
negative and positive poles so that the 
possibilities in which the archetype may 
appear range from the Terrible Mother, 
symbolized by Kali, Hecate, and the Gor- 
gons, to the Good Mother, represented by 
Isis, Demeter, and the Virgin Mary. The 
author takes up each of the types in turn, 
describing them in their inner meanings and 
characters. He draws upon materials taken 
from the archeology and religion of many 
cultures. 


An outstanding feature of the volume is 
the collection of 186 pages of plates, illus- 
trating by photographs from South Amer- 
ica, China, India, Greece, Rome, the Chris- 
tian tradition, the interpretations given in 
his chapters. Here is visual evidence, the 
reader is told, to support the thesis, for here 
we see the many ways in which the arche- 
type has been represented by those who 
have become conscious of it in these sym- 
bolic and mythological forms. 


This material is presented as a factual 
account of a situation in the human psyche. 
To the reader who comes to this field afresh, 
much of what is written may seem a bit 
fantastic and exaggerated. At some points 
the author seems to build too much of a 
case on too slender a foundation of possibly 
one statue or painting. The reader may be 
conscious also of the possible alternate in- 
terpretations which could be placed upon 
this same material by one who wishes to 
use it as illustrative of a different theory. 
Yet, in spite of these reservations, the reader 
cannot escape the conclusion that here is 
a view which brings into unity diverse 
materials which have previously seemed in- 
capable of being related and that this uni- 
fying principle, because it is able to do 
this has, to say the least, a certain validity 
about it. 

The implications for theology of this 
work, whether or not the basic idea is fully 
accepted, are very great. It has much to say 
about the limitations upon human free- 
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dom arising from the structure of the un- 
conscious; and the meaning and significance 
of certain theological concepts and symbols 
are to be seen in entirely different perspec- 
tive, and reevaluated accordingly. 

The book is not only highly interesting 
in content, but it is also a delight to read. 
Excellent, large print on fine paper; the 186 
halftone plates previously mentioned, plus 
74 text figures and three tipped-in “sche- 
mas”; a bibliography of 13 pages, a good 
index, all combine to produce a volume that 
is an esthetic joy and a scholar’s delight. 

J. Carvin KEENE 
School of Religion 
Howard University 


Synchronicity. An A-causal Connecting 
Principle. By C. G. Jung. Including, The 
Influence of Archetypal Ideas on the 
Scientific Ideas of Kepler. By W. Pauli. 
New York: Pantheon Books Inc., Bol- 
lingen Series, 1951. 247 pages. $3.00. 


Many people have experienced extraordi- 
nary happenings which, when noted at all, 
have been described as chance happenings. 
In the course of his investigations in the 
realm of the collective unconscious and in 
his analytical work, Dr. Jung has encoun- 
tered many such occurrences which were 
not merely interesting and unexpected cor- 
respondences of an outer event with an in- 
ward state, but were happenings carrying 
with them a specific meaning, capable of 
effecting changes in the person to whom 
they occurred. 

The sudden “knowledge” appearing in the 
consciousness of an individual that a friend 
has died many hundreds of miles away, with 
many of the surrounding details, or of a 
public disaster thousands of miles distant, 
are well-authenticated instances of “mean- 
ingful coincidences” which illustrate “caus- 
ally inexplicable knowledge of a situation 
which is at the time unknowable.” 


To describe such events, Jung has coined 


the word “synchronicity.” He defines this 
term as consisting 
. of two factors, a) an unconscious 
image comes into consciousness either 
directly (literally) or indirectly (symbol- 
ized or suggested) in the form of a 
dream, idea, or premonition; b) an ob- 
jective situation coincides with this con- 
tent. The one is as puzzling as the other. 
How does the unconscious image arise 
and how the coincidence? (p. 44.) 


The inquiry opens up an approach to the 
nature of the psyche and of the world in 
which it functions different from the usual 
modern scientific concepts of cause and 
effect in terms of time and space. The con- 
cept of causality arises from mental devel- 
opment, from measurement and logic, and 
because of its successes through the natural 
sciences it has hypnotized the mind of 
modern man for the past century. The con- 
cept of “synchronicity” is an opposite con- 
cept; it is a-causal, connected apparently 
with the functions of intuition and feeling 
rather than with those of thinking and 
sensation. Its operation belongs to the 
realm of the collective unconscious, which 
Jung describes as “representing a psyche 
which is identical with itself in all individ- 
uals,” and of the archetypes, which consti- 
tute the structure of the collective uncon- 
scious and are “formal factors responsible 
for the organization of unconscious psychic 
processes . . . patterns of behavior.” There 
exists a “psychical relativity of time and 
space” (which becomes apparent in certain 
of Rhine’s experiments) when the “psyche 
observes not external bodies but itself.” In 
the “simultaneous occurrence of two mean- 
ingfully but not causally connected events” 
(which is the operation of synchronicity) 
other laws than those of time and space 
connected with causality are at work. 

From the “magical causality” of primi- 
tives, through philosophies centering around 
the potentialities inherent in the psyche as 
microcosm, the problems posed by the 
phenomenon of synchronicity have been 
present. In East and West, astrology and 
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alchemy as sciences of correspondence devel- 
oped along similar lines. But whereas the 
West went into modern science, the East, 
as represented by China, took a different 
direction in its development by beginning 
with the whole, expressed by the philosophic 
concept of Tao. 

The inclusion in this volume of W. Pauli’s 
detailed study of the influence of arche- 
typal ideas on the scientific theories of 
Kepler clarifies the whole subject and re- 
veals the intermediate stage between ancient 
and modern in the western world—‘the 
nature of the bridge between sensory per- 
ception and concepts.” Symbolical images 
led Kepler to seek natural laws—e.g., his 
theological concepts of the Trinity were 
related to his concepts of three-dimensional 
space. 

Some conclusions drawn by Jung from 
this admittedly tentative study, designed 
to open up a line of research for which 
data is at present haphazard and insuf- 
ficient, are as follows: 

Synchronicity postulates a meaning 
which is a priori in relation to human 
consciousness, and apparently exists out- 
side man. 

(In this study) we find ourselves much 
closer to the formal factor (i.e., arche- 
typal patterns) which has nothing to do 
with brain activity. 

Jung leaves a question as to whether the 
“coordination of psychic and physical proc- 
esses in a living organism can be under- 
stood as a synchronistic phenomenon rather 
than a causal relation.” 

IRENE PICKARD 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


The Task of Christian Education. By D. 
Campbell Wyckoff. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1955. 172 pages. $2.75. 


Mr. Wyckoff attempts in this volume to 
present a general survey of the field of 
Christian education for the lay worker as 
well as for the minister and professional 
Christian educator. Of necessity, as he ad- 





mits, many important areas are only briefly 
mentioned; some so briefly, in fact, that 
one wonders if they might not better have 
been omitted altogether. A single example 
consists of the page and a half devoted to 
higher education. Perhaps a more intensive 
treatment of fewer topics would have 
strengthened the book. 

The area of primary concern is that im- 
plied by the title: the task of Christian 
education. It is here that Mr. Wyckoff 
makes his best contribution. Strangely 
enough, however, in his chapter on pur- 
poses, he sounds very much as if he belongs 
to the “old” school (“old” now being lib- 
eral-progressive). Later, in his section on 
“The Life in Christ,” he shows a profounder 
understanding of its task: “. . . all that is 
taught, and all that is dealt with, is in order 
that Christ may be made manifest, and that 
man may find himself in him.” Still later 
he writes: “To the extent that the relation- 
ships that make up a person’s life are per- 
meated with the realization of the living 
Christ, Christian education takes place.” 


Mr. Wyckoff’s educational theory, while 
not explicitly stated, is one which includes 
both transmission and creativity. Perhaps 
it would be better to drop both these 
terms, since both are weighted with emo- 
tion. To some persons, “transmission” im- 
mediately calls forth a picture of a day 
when Christian teaching consisted primarily 
in memorizing Bible verses and the cate- 
chism. To others, “creative teaching” implies 
a kind of teaching that fails to take se- 
riously the Christian theological basis. Yet 
Mr. Wyckoff seems right in his insistence 
that Christian teaching must, to borrow 
Lewis J. Sherrill’s words, consist both of 
impartation (the giving of self as well as 
ideas) and education (leading out the per- 
son to a dynamic response). 

This reviewer found the chapter on the 
Bible one of the most useful. On the other 
side of the ledger, he would like to argue 
a little with Mr. Wyckoff’s statement that 
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the issues concerned with the relation of 
theology to Christian education are settled. 
In this reviewer’s judgment, they are just 
beginning to be raised in many quarters. 
The future of Christian teaching, especially 
in the children’s field, would seem to in- 
volve much serious re-thinking of what 
ought to be done in order that a solid 
foundation may be laid for future commit- 
ment. 


With Mr. Wyckoff, we can affirm that the 
task of Christian teaching is an important 
one, and, further, that it requires a con- 
tinual re-thinking. 

Howarp GRIMES 
Perkins School of Theology 
Southern Methodist University 


The Social Self. By Paul E. Pfuetze. New 
York: Bookman Associates, 1954. 392 
pages. $4.50. 


He who is interested in the phenomena 
of human development will find in The 
Social Self an extensive treatment of the 
core problem, the emergence of the self, 
from the perspectives of two contrasting 
approaches. Pfuetze distinguishes between 
the social psychological theory of the emer- 
gence of the self in the writings of George 
H. Mead, and the religious, philosophical, 
and mystical theory of the emergence of the 
self in the writings of Martin Buber. 


The author sets for himself a threefold 
task: 1) to describe clearly the nature and 
structure of the social self as found in the 
works of Mead and Buber; 2) to give ef- 
fectively a comparison and critique of Mead 
and Buber in reference to their conceptions 
of the social self which will show significant 
points of similarity and difference in their 
thoughts; and 3) to appraise personally the 
two systems of thought as to their validity 
and value. 

The reader easily discovers that the au- 
thor has done a painstaking analysis of his 
sources. He has lucidly brought out the 


fact that both Mead and Buber, in their 
separate ways, have contributed significantly 
to the reality of the self as a social self. 
Each views the achievement of true self- 
hood as the result of meeting persons, in- 
teracting with persons, communicating with 
persons—a complex of relationships. The 
points of departure between the two men, 
however, are markedly different. Mead, on 
the one hand, considers the social self as 
tied up with “a strictly genetic and natu- 
ralistic” orientation. Buber, on the other 
hand, takes his point of departure from the 
intuitive, existential, and religious tradition 
(p. 352). His affirming that human life has 
real meaning in the context of man-with- 
man encounter leads him to a level of ulti- 
mate concern, in which the self that is be- 
coming most essentially needs God in order 
to become most fully a self. 

The author stresses the fact that Mead 
in his naturalistic approach gives us a 
method: “the method of pragmatism and 
research science and their corollaries.” As 
for Buber, he “gives us a point of view, a 
faith, and a vision by which we can see 
and cooperate with the mysterious uni- 
verse in which we live, linked by innumer- 
able ties to God and fellowmen” (p. 231). 

The two social philosophers dealt with 
in The Social Self have contributed signifi- 
cantly to our understanding of human per- 
sonality against the background of a definite 
social matrix. Society is dynamic in shap- 
ing the mind and personality of persons. 
Buber does more than this, however, by 
placing God central in interpersonal re- 
lations as a point of reference by which the 
self judges and controls itself, and to which 
the self transfers ultimate loyalty. 


Pfuetze would reconstruct Mead in the 
direction of Buber so as to escape the limi- 
tations of naturalism and the social self, 
to establish a sound metaphysical base for 
the better understanding of the self, and 
to allow for the reality of God as a “third” 
in the community of the social self. For the 
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recognition of God becomes functional in 
conceptualizing a “doctrine of creation and 
redemption, grace and forgiveness not 
found in a purely secular and social moral- 
ity” (p. 355). 

Reading this book, one is richly rewarded 
by the service rendered by Pfuetze. He will 
be stimulated to learn more about the 
self as a social self and the dynamics of 
human development. 

James D. Tyms 
School of Religion 
Howard University 


Signs and Symbols in Christian Art. By 
George Ferguson. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1954. 346 pages. $10.00. 
The Reverend George Ferguson, Rector 

of Saint Philip’s in the Hills Parish, Tucson, 
Arizona, has assembled and edited this vol- 
ume out of a need for such materials in his 
own elementary education program. Ac- 
cordingly, the book is excellent in its scope 
and detail, and can be highly recommended 
for such a program in religious education, 
especially where it wishes to find ways to 
introduce and use creative art. It is a valu- 
able book for any church library for its 
appeal is to people of all ages. 

Special praise can be given the typography 
and format of this volume. Drawings of 
examples and symbols, which are listed in 
the margin opposite each paragraph ex- 
plaining them, will be found most useful. 
The other illustrations, some in color, are 
from the Renaissance masters, taken chiefly 
from the Kress Collection, currently being 
shown in the National Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D. C. 

This book is most enjoyable for reading 
and perusing. In tracing the historical de- 
velopment of the true meaning in Christian 
thought and design, it combines happily 
both the theological and the aesthetic as- 
pects of Christian faith. 

Bessie MAYLE 

School of Religion 

Howard University 


Bible Study for Grownups. By Frank Eakin. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1956. 347 pages. $3.95. 


The lay leader will find this book of con- 
siderable help in aiding him toward an un- 
derstanding of Bible content. The author 
helps him to see that comprehensive mem- 
ory of Bible content without depth of un- 
derstanding hardly provides the spiritual 
nourishment needed for sturdy growth in 
Christian living. 

The scope of this book is limited to the 
contents of the books of Genesis and Mat- 
thew. In one respect this may be a real 
weakness, too narrowly limited to too few 
books of the Bible to give the reader guid- 
ance in the study of books of the Bible that 
differ as to types of literature—prophetic 
books, Psalms, or Ecclesiastes. Yet, on the 
contrary, in keeping with the author’s point 
of view, one finds superior values in a first- 
hand exploration of limited parts of Bible 
content. Thus, Eakin’s design seems to be 
that of providing guidance, by way of ex- 
ample, for the best possible use-value of 
exhaustive Bible study that is limited to 
the most significant parts of the whole. 

The book is organized according to the 
following scheme: 1) a survey paraphrase 
of the part of scripture under considera- 
tion, 2) comments on the passages so as to 
relate the issue under consideration to a 
meaningful frame of reference, and 3) eval- 
uation of the content of the passages in 
reference to their own time and then for 
our time. One is made aware of the fact 
that the Bible is shot through with content, 
the truths and insights of which are time- 
less. 

An example of how the author relates the 
value of Bible content to the time of the 
early reader and to our time will show the 
helpfulness of the book. What values are 
to be found in the early Genesis stories of 
the beginning of things? 

“Among all peoples, no doubt,” says 
Eakin, “there has been wondering about 
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how the world began, how life got started, 
how plants and animals and human beings 
came to exist. These stories with which 
Genesis begins gave, to one ancient people, 
answers to these wonderings” (p. 36). 


The carry-over values for our time are 
seen in the author’s view that “All this 
does indeed provide gleanings for history— 
the history of man’s imaginings. There are 
reflections in it, too, of actual life as lived 
in Palestine at the periods during which 
these narratives took shape. But as for cos- 
mic and human beginnings, our hunger for 
knowledge in these areas will be satisfied, 
if at all, in material issuing from the proper 
sciences” (pp. 38 f). 


The author renders a valuable service 
to the reader, for he is given to understand 
that the wonderings of an ancient people 
and attempts to deal with those wonderings 
are fitted into a wholeness of human his- 
tory. One discovers that some of the answers 
given the ancient questions on beginnings, 
though valuable for that time, are not the 
answers for this time. More exact sciences 
are now available to give knowledge that 
will satisfy current wonderings about cos- 
mic and human beginnings. But the ancient 
insight into the nature of existence as an 
organic whole of reality and God as the 
creator and controller of existence tran- 
scends time. 


The layman should profit by the author’s 
incisive treatment of the problem of read- 
ing and studying the Bible. Not as a grown- 
up, but as a candidate for mature under- 
standing of the Bible, he will be better able 
to appreciate Bible content in reference to 
answers given for its own time and the use- 
value for his own time. 

James D. Tyms 


School of Religion 
Howard University 


Book Notes 


Handbook of Denominations in the United 
States. By Frank S. Mead. New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1956. 255 pages. $2.95. 
This is a revised and enlarged edition of 

a 1951 edition of this book. As such, it is 

a helpful reference volume in which there 

is “interest only in factual truth and the 

development of the religious bodies in the 

United States.” There is hardly an organ- 

ized religious body whose adherents can- 

not find something of its history, doctrine, 
organization, and present status in this 
book. 


Moral Principles in the Bible. By Ben Kim- 
pel. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1956. 172 pages. $4.50. 

Here is a guide for him who has interest 
in the ethical and moral foundations of 
the Bible. The writer deals with the prob- 
lems of moral living in such a way as to 
make the Bible quite current in giving man 
a sense of the absoluteness of moral values. 
The prophetic approach to moral principles, 
religious explanations of moral principles, 
and an imperical analysis of moral principles 
are among the important topics dealt with 
in the book. 


Man, His Life, His Education, His Happi- 
ness. By A. da Silva Mello. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1956. 729 pages. 
$6.00. 

This is a book by a physician who looks 
at man and the laws of life itself in such a 
way as will aid the reader’s understanding 
of the human situation in “accordance with 
the demands of nature.” It is a critique on 
life, beliefs, and the by-laws of human af- 
fairs. The author reflects a broad under- 
standing of the type of current thinking 
about man and his destiny. The reader will 
be stimulated by the writer’s thinking on 
the importance of fear, how the guiding 
rules of life are created, and the beginning 
of life and the problem of education. 
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Thinking About Thinking. By Merl R. Wol- 
fard. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1955. 273 pages. $5.00. 


Wolfard has brought to bear upon the 
problem of thinking the implications of 
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the discipline of mechanical engineering. He 
who is interested in the creative experi- 
ence of thinking will find this book valuable 
in reference to original and unprejudiced 
thinking, and the theological and philo- 
sophical aspects of thinking. 
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119 pages. $3.00. 


The Tower of Babel. By André Parrot. 


New York: Philosophical Library, 1955. 
75 pages. $2.75. 

The Flood and Noah’s Ark. By André Par- 
rot. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1955. 76 pages. $2.75. 

Nineveh and the Old Testament. By André 
Parrot. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1955. 95 pages. $2.75. 

Later Old Testament Stories. By Ethel L. 
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East from Burma. By Constance M. Hal- 
lock. New York: Friendship Press, 1956. 
120 pages. $2.50. 
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